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green spot upon the river. 
phase, with a mellow musical ring, he tells 
of the coronations that have fitfully filled 
the edifice with splendour and acclamations to 
leave it quiet, cool, and grey again ; of the many 
other incidents in the lives of our successive 
kings associated with the abbey, such as the 
deposit of the Scone Stone in it, or the placing 
of Llewellyn’s crown, the death of Fenry LY. 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, or the sanctuary 
enjoyed by the wife and widow of Edward IV.; 
of the successive additions made to the fabric 
by royal piety and munificence; of the royal 
burials, now of a warrior king and anon of a 
queen consort, perhaps, like Philippa, asking as 
her last prayer that her lord would choose no 
other sepulchre but hers; then of tiny princes and 
princesses ; and of the monuments of other cele- 
brated persons. And this story of the aims and 
ends, the loves and lives, of so many of the 
great ones of our land he lays at her Majesty’s 
feet, “with every sentiment of loyal and re- 
spectful gratitude.” 

Through this great theme the Dean skilfully 
One of these, which he 
may deem incumbent upon him by reason of the 
traditions of his office, is an assertion of the 
thorough independence of the collegiate body. 
In old times this assertion was maintained by 


draws two stout wefts. 
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N former times, sove- 
reigns brought offerings 
to Westminster. The 
Dean of Westminster, 
the modern representa- | maintain the high claims of the abbey, has ever shrine was set up, and his body replaced in its 
tive of the great ab- 
& bots of old, reversing | abbots and their representatives. Never, with | altar was enriched with jewels, sent by the 
this precedent, has just | their consent should St. Peter be robbed to pay ‘queen; and a large paschal candle installed 
laid at the feet of our St. Paul. When the monks of St. Paul’s boasted | upon it, with a ceremony at which the masters 
Sovereign Lady the that their cathedral covered the site of a temple ‘and wardens of the Wax Chandlers’ Company 


ceived a bright light on the Lambeth shore. He! to a large chapel-royal of the palace, did not 
crossed over to it in his boat, and found a vene-| make so decided a transformation here as else- 
rable stranger in foreign attire, who requested | where. The abbot became the dean ; the monks 
to be ferried over to the new building. As soon | were supplanted by twelve prebendaries; mass 
as the stranger landed, the air became fall of | was still said three times a day; and on the 
celestial splendour, in which angels could be | anniversaries of Henry VII.’s death dirges were 
discerned descending and ascending, carrying | still sung and tapers burned in his chapel. 
sweet odours and bright lights, with whose} Continuity rather than catastrophe asserted 
assistance he proceeded to consecrate the church | itself even at this crisis. Quietly and gradually 
with much solemnity. On returning to the boat, | the change came about. The brass lecterns and 
he revealed to the fisherman that he was St. | copper-gilt candlesticks and angels were sold in 
Peter, and left with him a message for the Bishop | the reign of Edward VI., and the proceeds ap- 
of London, who was to have consecrated the | plied to the library and purchase of books ; the 
building on the following day,— When Mellitus | word communion was silently substituted for 
arrives to-morrow, tell him what you have seen, | mass; and “surplices and hoods” were written 
and show him the token that I, St. Peter, have con- in place of the “ancient vestments.” In due 
secrated my own Churchof St. Peter, Westminster, | time, just as quietly, the old order of things was 
and have anticipated the Bishop of London.” And | reinstated. The prebendaries conformed to the 
to be independent of the Bishop of London, and of | faith of Queen Mary ; the chapter was dissolved, 
as many other authorities as possible, as well as to and the convent was restored. The Confessor’s 
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|been the persistent aim of the whole line of ancient sepulchre, whence it had been torn. The 
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Queen a choice offer- dedicated to Diana, those of St. Peter’s were | assisted. The retrograde movement was but of 


| 


y ing.* It is a comely ready with a statement that their abbey covered short durance. Fuller tells us how Queen 
volume, telling the his- the site of a Temple to Apollo; in like man- | Elizabeth’s messenger found the abbot setting 
tory of the great centre, ner every vaunted superiority was met with a elms in the orchard of the abbey, where there 
or core, of all Mediwval contrary attraction. In modern times, when | are elms to this day. “Coming afterwards to 
expression of regal and Nelson was buried in St. Paul’s, and crowds the queen, what discourse passed between them 


ecclesiastical magnifi- flocked thither to see his funeral car, to the com- | they themselves know alone. Some have con- 
cence, — Westminster | parative desertion of St. Peter’s, the officials of | fidently guessed she proffered him the arch- 
The Dean the latter caused a waxwork figure of the hero | bishopric of Canterbury, on condition he would 


! 


sketches the thorny | to be made, and dressed in clothes that he had | conform to her laws, which he utterly refused.” 
morass on the bosom | worn,asacounter-charm. The same irrepressible |The first Elizabethan dean, William Bill, en- 
,, of the Thames, once | spirit may be traced in the protest made by the | joyed the revived dignity only for a short time. 
* haunted only with the | deans when convocation sits. 
stampede of herds of 
wild oxen and red deer, 
that ultimately became 
the site of the abbey. 
Then he builds up the 
fabric, first in the old 
Saxon days when the 
island was a_ bright 
With silvery 


jie was his successor, the Welshman, Gabriel 
The other weft we see interwoven here and Goodman, of whom Fuller wrote, “ Goodman 
there thoughout these memorials is the identifi-| was his name, and goodness was his nature,” 
cation of the abbey with royalty. The abbey is | who perfected the rehabilitation of Protestant 
the outward and visible sign of the union of | worship, and left us the order of the service as 
Church and State. The Abbey Church and “ our | we now know it. 
Palace of Westminster” are with the Dean | The researches of a lifetime, without assist- 
synonymous terms, as they are literally in the | ance, could scarcely have compassed the number 
present day in the gazettes proclaiming the | of minute facts grouped in the Dean’s pleasant 
coronations. ‘ The head, crown, and diadem of | work; we are therefore not surprised to hear 
the kingdom” is the olden description of the | that Mr. Joseph Burtt, Mr. Frank S. Haydon, 
Church he most fully acknowledges : it is this | and Mr. E. Rhodes, of the Public Record Office, 
character of the fabric that he delineates with | have rendered valuable aid. The archives pre- 
most delight; this aspect that he presents most | served in the muniment chamber of the abbey, 
forcibly. With much the same feeling that in- | beginning with the charters of the Saxon kings; 
duced William the Conqueror to stand upon the | the chapter books dating from 1542; the Con- 
gravestone of his predecessor, Edward the Con- | suetudines of Abbot Ware, long considered 
| fessor, whilst the rite of Coronation was taking | illegible, but restored to recognition within the 
place, the dean looks round upon the Abbey | last two years by a chemical process ; the burial 
Church, and its asapciations and contents, as the | registers and precentors’ book all require the 
chief seat and expression of the continuity of | well-accustomed eye to master their contents. 
royalty. “The English kings,” he says, “as | And when we come to the bewildering amount 
soon as they became truly English, were crowned | of printed authorities, assistance is again im- 
and lived and died for many generations at | peratively called for, though on other grounds. 
Westminster.” Unlike the French monarchs | Although the memorials are not treated from an 
who were crowned at one place, lived in another, | architectural point of view, the works of Cam- 
and were buried in a third, the medisval kings | den, Keepe, Crull, Dart, Widmore, Akerman, 
of England stepped over the graves of their an-| Neale, Brayley, G. G. Scott, Cunningham, 
cestors to receive their crowns, and lived and | Ridgway, as well as of the topographers 
died in immediate proximity to these and their | and historians of Medieval times, have been all 
own final resting-places. It was the Abbot of duly considered. The charming pages of the 
Westminster who was charged with the duty of | “ Spectator,” the “Citizen of the World,” and 
preparing the successive kings for the rite of | Washington Irving’s “ Sketch-Book,” too, have 
coronation; and it was his hand that was’ been also laid under tribute; and the letters of 
authorized to administer the chalice to the king | Horace Walpole, and those of the large circle of 
and queen in token of their conjugal unity. | his brilliant contemporaries, examined for new 
These offices are still the peculiar privilege of lights. Gatherings from this immense reservoir 


the Protestant deans of Westminster; as is that of reading and reference flow in a sparkling 
stream of narrative from the Dean’s pen, full 





the account of supernatural appearances which of the burial of great personages. On one occa- 


no one could gainsay, and then by references to 
the legends thus received. On the eveof the day 
when all things were prepared for the consecra- 
tion of the church, a fisherman deposed that as 
he was casting his net into the waters, he per- 
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sion only could the Primate of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London take his place as by right 
in the choir of the abbey: this was on the 
solemnization of a coronation, when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was always the first eccle- 
siastic, and the Bishop of London usually 


| preached the sermon. The Reformation, per- 
| haps, by reason of this semblance of the abbey 





of grand scenes, processions, vivid pageants, 
bright colours, cloth of gold, and all the pomp 
and circumstance of Medival life, save when 
the section of his subject requires more sombre 
tints. His references are indefatigably minute: 
his appreciation of the romance, poetry, magni- 
ficence of his theme is intense, and yet when any 
writer has been over the same ground before 
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him, ag in the word-spectacle of the coronation 
of Anne Boleyn, he reticently prefers that 
account to his own. In this way his work is 
studded with some of the best passages of our 
best authors. 

It is suggestive to consider, with the con. 
fidence we may feel from the amount of care our 
author has taken, how much of the august cere- 
mony of a coronation is a legacy of the earliest 
times. Tradition says King Arthur was crowned 
at Stonehenge. Standing in that grand sky- 
canopied temple scarcely “ made with hands,” 
this Celtic monarch left a precedent that we have 
not yet cast aside. Seven of the Saxon kings 
were crowned standing on the King’s Stone, still 
to be seen in the highway of Kingston-on- 
Thames; and, although the sanctuary of the 
House of Cerdic, the Cathedral of Winchester, 
became the scene of the coronation of the rest 
of the Saxon kings, the impression implanted 
that a particular and holy stone must form part 
of the ceremony, showed itself again in the fact 
that the gravestone of the Confessor was chosen 
as the spot upon which his “ inheritor” William 
was crowned ; and still more forcibly in the re- 
moval of the Scone-stone from Scotland by 
Edward I. Again, the ceremony of anointing 
kings is very ancient. Charlemagne was anointed 
from head to foot; and some of our own 
kings have sat stripped naked down to the waist 
before the congregation in order that the sacred 
oil might not be impeded in its course. Notably, 
Henry IV. and his queen sat, on a platform 
raised above the altar, stripped from the waist 
upwards, the king surrounded by dukes, the 
queen by bishops and ladies. The regalia are 
relics of Saxon times, and bear Saxon designa- 
tions. The king’s crown was that of Alfred or 
the Confessor ; the queen’s was that of Edith, 
wife of the Confessor; the sceptre with the 
dove was an emblem of the peace that prevailed 
after the defeat of the Danes ; the gloves werea 
souvenir of the abolition of the Danegelt; the 
ring, according to Planché, was the ring of the 
pilgrim; the stone chalice holding the sacra- 
mental wine belonged to the Confessor’s time ; 


and the oath, which endured down to the reign | 


of James I|., was to observe “the laws of the | T™ 
| his surname, were wrapped in the cloth of gold; the eyes, 


glorious Confessor.” We have a detailed ac- 
count of the ceremony of the coronation of 
Richard I. The principal features in it have 
been preserved in the rite still in use. The dif- 
ference of the times, however, is well marked in 
the alarm that the entrance of a bat occasioned, 
especially when it flew round and round in circles 
over the king’s throne, and in the consternation 
that ensued when the bells began to ring late in 
the day without any orders from the authorities ; 
as well as in the still more momentous attack 
upon the Jews that took place as part of the re- 
joicings. Of the coronation of Henry LI. we know 
still more. As Westminster was in the hands of 
the Dauphin of France on Henry’s accession, 
he was crowned first at Gloucester, and again, 
four years afterwards, ‘on the restoration of the 
palace, in the Abbey. Impressed with the attri- 
butes of the ceremony and its scene, he is said to 
have asked of the greatest theologian of the 
day, Grostete, Pishop of Lincoln, “ What was 
the precise grace wrought in a king by the 
unction ?” When he was answered, with what 
Dean Stanley calls“ truly episcopal discretion,” 
“The same as in confirmation.” 

It was the enormous sums lavished by this 
prince upon the rebuilding of the abbey that 
called into existence the House of Commons. 
The first sittings of this body were held in the 
Chapter-house. Before the separation of the 
Lords and Commons, Westminster Hall was their 
nieeting-place ; but the Commons were called 
alone to the Chapter-house, and the Lords met 
ever afterwards in the Painted Chamber, known 
as St. Edward’s chamber, from the fact of the 
Confessor having died in it. The meetings of 
the Commons were often stormy in those days. 
The Dean tells us :—‘‘ On a few occasions they 
were assembled in the vast oblong hall of the 
refectory. There, in a chamber only inferior in 
beauty and size to Westminster Hall, was im- 
peached Piers Gaveston. There, in an assembly 
partly of laity, partly of clergy (but apparently 
chiefly the latter), Edward I. insisted on a 
subsidy of haif their possessions. The conster- 
nation had been so great, that the Dean of St. 
Paul’s had, in his endeavour to remonstrate, 
dropped down dead at King Edward’s feet ; but 
‘the king passed over this event with indifferent 
eyes,’ aud persisted the more vehemently in 
his demands.” In the reigns of Richard II, 
Henry IV., and Menry V., the Commons were 
occasionally convened in the refectory, but the 





house of the Chapter was the usual place of 
meeting. In the reign of Edward III. this 
building was decorated with paintings that have 
not yet altogether faded away. We may picture 
the speaker taking the abbot’s stall, which faced 
the entrance, whilst the members ranged them- 
selves around on the seats intended for the 
monks. “To the central pillar were attached 
placards, libellous or otherwise, to attract the 
attention of the taembers.” The Jerusalem 
Chamber has ever since been used by the abbots 
and their successors, the deans, for the trans- 
action of the business of the convent or collegiate 
body. By virtue of this arrangement the Chapter- 
house, though long outgrown by the Commons, 
remains public property. The mention of 
Edward’s demands reminds us of the conspicuous 
figure he makes in the history of the abbey. He 
and his good queen, Eleanor, were the first king 
and queen who were crowned together. Then, 
he left for our delight Queen Eleanor’s monu- 
ment and the tombs of his father and uncle. 
He extended the building westwards, and the 
Confessor’s chapel, in which he kept his vigils 
before his knighthood, he filled with tokens of 
his conquests, the dread stone on which the 
monarchs of Scotland were crowned, and a 
fragment of the cross from a Welsh shrine. 
Moreover, he caused his little son to hang up 
with his own hands upon the shrine of the Con- 
fessor the golden crown of the last Prince of 
Wales. Then we come to his own unfinished 
tomb, and the story of the grim promise he 
exacted from his son to boil the flesh off his 
bones, and carry them before his army into Scot- 
land. The dean accounts for the plain tomb as 
a facility for the fulfilment of his wish should 
the opportunity have arisen to carry it into 
effect. Every two years, till the fall of Richard II., 
the tomb was opened and the wax of the regal 
warrior’s cerecloth renewed. In 1771, in the 
presence of the Society,of Antiquaries, the tomb 
was again opened, and the old Plantagenet 
belongings scrutinised. . 

** The king was found in his royal robes, wrapped in a 
large waxed linen cloth. Then for the last time was seen 


that figure, lean, tall, and erect as a palm-tree, whether 
running or riding. But the long shanks, which gave him 


with the cast which he bad inherited from his father, 
were no longer visible; nor the hair, which had been 
yellow or silver bright in childhood, biack in youth, and 
snow-white in age, on his high broad forehead. Pitch was 
poured in upon the corpse, and, as Walpole comically la- 
ments, in deploring the final disappearance of the crown, 
robes, and sceptre, ‘They boast now of having enclosed 
him so effectually that his ashes cannot be violated 
again,’”’ 

The name of Edward, says the Dean, loyally, 
is the one royal name that constantly re-appears 
to assert its unchanging hold on the affection of 
the English people. Mention of Richard II. fills 
the abbey, too, with Plantagenet memories. He 
was crowned, married, and buried in the abbey. 
He rebuilt the great northern entrance, and in 
many ways displayed great affection for the 
fabric. When his queen died he caused her to 
be buried there with the greatest pomp, and 
erected a monument to her memory, on which 
reposed his own effigy by the side of hers, with his 
hand clasping hers. As we gaz@upon it we call to 
mind, with satisfaction, that Henry V. brought 
back Richard’s body from Langley, whither 
Henry IV. had carried it, and placed it in this 
tomb. We have his portrait, too, that celebrated 
picture which is considered the oldest contempo- 
rary representation of any English sovereign, 
which hung for so many years in the abbey, and 
was so frequently painted over, to be skilfully 
cleansed of its superfluous coatings, by an 
accomplished artist of our own day. The funeral 
of Henry V., who performed so graceful a tribute 
to the memory of this beautiful but unfortunate 
prince, was the grandest that ever took place. 
He died at Vincennes, and the procession which 
accompanied his remains to Westminster, headed 
by James I., of Scotland, and Catharine, of 
Valois, started from Paris. All the clergy went 
out to meet it as it approached London :— 

“ His three chargers were led up to the altar, behind 
the effigy, which lay on the splendid car, accompanied b 
torches and white-robed priests innumerable, and whic 
was now for the first time seen in the royal funerals; pre- 
viously the kings themselves had been exhibited in their 
royal attire. To give a worthy place to the mighty dead a 
severe strain was put upon the capacity of the abbey. Room 
for his grave was created by a summary process, on which 
no previous king or abbot had ventured. The extreme 
eastern end of the Confessor’s chapel, hitherto devoted to 
the sacred relics, was cleared out, and in their place was 
deposited the body of the most splendid king that England 
had, down to that time, produced; second only as a war- 
rior to the Black Prince, second only as a sovereign to 
Edward I,” 

A chantry was erected for the performance of 
masses for the repose of his soul, which mate- 


rially altered the contour of the Confessor’s 
chapel, and encroached in the most ruthless 
manner upon the tombs of Eleanor and Philippa. 
In this recess were hung his shield, saddle, and 
helmet, and the sculptures around the walls 
were made to depict his great achievements. His 
recumbent effigy, carved in oak, was plated with 
silver-gilt, except the head, which was of solid 
silver. The latter has long since disappeared. 
When the Spectator and his friend, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, were inspecting the monuments, this 
last theft especially moved the worthy Tory 
knight’s ire. “Some Whig, I'll warrant you. 
You ought to lock up your kings better; they’ll 
carry off the body, too, if you don’t take care.” 
Referring to the want of consideration for the 
integrity of the Confessor’s chapel, hitherto 
deemed sacred, displayed in this instance, we 
must note that modern clearances and barbarisms 
have not been more sweeping or scornful of the 
remains of past ages than were the many altera- 
tions and rebuildings made by successive mon- 
archs in the days of old. Henry III. nearly 
obliterated the first building without scruple, 
and his successors made nearly as free with his 
improvements. The arrangements of an ancient 
temple, from their sacrificial purpose, have been 
compared to those of a vast slaughter-house, 
|and those of a Dominican church or Noncon- 
|forming chapel to a vast preaching-house, in 
|contradistinction to those of Westminster 
|Abbey, which have been likened to the 
|arrangements of a vast tomb-house. A con- 
|templation of the fabric in this aspect, apart 
|from the royal tombs, brings the Dean to 
|@ comparatively modern period: to the com- 
|panionship of the statesmen, warriors, men of 
| letters, and men of science of the last century 
'and our own. It is this aspect of a Pantheon, a 
| Valhaila,and a Santa Croce, as he says, more than 
| any other, which won for the venerable pile the 
visits of Addison, Steele, Goldsmith, Charles 
| Lamb, and Washington Irving, described so 
| delightfully in their respective works, which 
'prompted Nelson to cry, “ A peerage or West- 
/minster Abbey !”’ and Macaulay to enshrine it in 
some of his most eloquent passages, and which 
gives most promise of the endurance of the 
| abbey in the hearts of the people. Here we 
have no isolated mausoleums of kings as at St. 
Denis, the Escurial, Vienna, Moscow, and St. 
| Petersburg; but just as the kings gradually 
| grouped round the Confessor’s grave, so have 
the chiefs of the court and camp grouped around 
those of the kings, and, subsequently, other 
centres have been formed in like manner. The 
northern transept remained comparatively un- 
occupied till the death of William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham, who being interred there after much 
eutreaty that St. Paul’s might have the honour of 
| receiving i+ remains, formed the centre around 
| which have grouped all subsequent statesmen, 
, giving to this part of the edifice as distinctive a 
| character as Poets’ Corner enjoys. In the aisles 
| of the same transept lie the great Indian states- 
'men. It was Geoffrey Chaucer who formed the 
|centre around which the poets subsequently 
grouped in the south transept. The first to 
follow was Spenser, whose epitaph originally 
| stated that it was the vicinity of Chaucer that 
| caused the selection of his burial-place. Then 
|came Drayton. Writes Fuller, overflowing with 
appreciation of all that is good and great, 
“Chaucer lies buried in the south aisle of St. 
Peter’s, Westminster, and now hath got the 
company of Spenser and Drayton, a pair royal 
of poets, enough almost to make passengers’ 
feet to move metrically, who go over the place 
where so much poetical dust is interred.” As 
our author turns from one monument to another 
he relates every detail of interest connected 
with them and their inscriptions, without, how- 
ever, giving any technical or artistic particu- 
Jars of them. We meet here Johnson, whom 
Roubiliac called to his aid for the epitaphs of 
the monuments he put up; Pope, who wrote 
Rowe’s epitaph ; Swift, who altered the last line 
of Gay’s; Atterbury, whose spirit pervades the 
atmosphere of the whole place; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who fixed the spot for Goldsmith’s 
memorial; and many other of the intellectual 
athletes of the last age with full working powers, 
some of whom were not destined to swell the 
catalogue of the mighty dead deposited around. 
“T have been told of one Pope,’ says the 
Chinese philosopher, slyly deprecating the 
intrusion of small names and the omission of 
some great ones in Poets’ Corner. “Is he 
there?’ “It is time enough,” replied his guide, 
“these hundred years. He is not long dead. 
People have not done hating him yet.” Purcell 
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became the centre of the musicians; Casaubon 
of the scholars; and Newton of the men of 
science. 

Of course the increasing scarcity of space re- 
ceives consideration at the Dean’s hands, for it 
must be a difficulty that is ever before him. The 
project for extending the space available for 
memorials of the great that he seems to favour 
most, is the erection of a cloister, communicating 
with the abbey by the Chapter-house, on the site 
of Abingdon-street, where it would face the 
palace on one side, and the College Garden on the 
other. It is, perhaps, too late to talk of extend- 
ing the nave westwards, now that the 
houses have been built; but a grand narthex, or 
galilee, on account of the inferior height, would 
not be so inadmissible. And, again, it would be 
possible to throw out a large mortuary aisle, or 
series of chapels, between every battress of the 
north side of the nave, after the manner of the 
chapels |at Notre Dame. The objections to an 
extension by way of Abingdon-street are, that it 
is too far eastward; and in the interior of the 
building it would be quite out of sight in the 
coup-d’eil. For one eye that would fall upon 
the Abingdon-street cloister, a thousand would 





by commissioners entrusted with the care of the 
abbey; and seven Presbyterian ministers were 
appointed to perform a “ morning exercise,” in- 
stead of a “ daily service.” 

Westminster school and the head-masters, 
being too closely associated with the fortunes of 
the abbey to be altogether overlooked, occupy 
some pages. “ Dr. Busby was etill there to carry 
the ampulla of the new regalia at Charles II.’s 
coronation, and to escort the king round Dean’s- 
yard, hat on head, lest the boys should else think 
there was any greater man in the world than 
himself.” Daring the great Plague the school 
was removed to Chiswick, where, on the walls of 
the house occupied by Mr. Berry and his cele- 
brated daughters, only the other day, were to be 
seen the names of some of Busby’s pupils; 
Montague and Dryden among the number. The 
elms in the field adjacent to this house are said 
to have been planted by Dean Goodman, of whom 
we have spoken before, in whose period of office 
this sanatorium was secured. At the Great Fire 
the scholars were marched to the conflagration, 
and assisted for hours in carrying water from the 
neighbourhood of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- East. 

The revolutions of taste, in their effect upon 





see either the galilee or chapels. Few who look | the abbey, afford a most curious study. We know 
up at the western front, by-the-bye, and shrug how monumental effigies were at first recumbent, 
their shoulders at Wren’s towers, will give them |then partly raised, then kneeling, and finally 
credit for the interest they possess by force of |erect. In the beginning of the last century the 
association of idea. Dean Wilcocks, under whose best judges agreed that nothing could be more 
auspices they were completed, was elected a | Stupid than laying statues on their backs. We 
Fellow of Magdalen College contemporaneously | have come back again whence our ancestors 
with Addison. After being chaplain at Lisbon, started in this particular. The Confessor’s 
and preceptor to the princesses, he held the chapel, once looked upon as a sacred spot, 
deanery for twenty-five years. The towers we became the play-ground of the Westminster 
condemn as a blemish, he considered the glory | scholars, who were allowed to skip from tomb to 
of his period of office; and “on his monument | tomb. Where William the Conqueror trembled, 
in the abbey, in his portrait in the deanery, | and kings and queens wept over each other’s last 
in the picture of the abbey by Canaletto, which | resting-places, these young ;“ bloods” disported 
he caused to be painted evidently for their sake, themselves. Then there was a time when the 
the unfortunate towers of Wren appear. He was scenes of the Westminster play were kept in the 
buried under the southern of the two, in a vault triforium, and a thoroughfare was set up from the 
made for himself.” When we think of this | Poets’-corner to the western door ; when, in fine, 
affectionate pride of the good old dean, whose | nearly every sentiment that once prevailed with 
motto was identical with his constant endeavour, | regard to the sanctity, beauty, and venerableness 


“Let me do all the good I can,” the offending | 


features will not be without their interest. 

More sombre, less picturesque, perbaps, and 
less “glorious within,’ with scarlet and gold, 
purple and ermine, precious marbles, jewels, 
and embroidery, is the history of the abbey 
under the deans, than when every head bowed 
as abbot after abbot passed on his way, but not 
less momentous. A refined taste can get as 
much effect from browns, greys, and neutral 
tints generally, as from those of the tulip. This 
our author brings to bear, and more. ‘“ Whilst 
the dignitaries of the ancient abbey, as we have 
seen, hardly left any moral or intellectual mark 
on their age, there have been those in the cata- 
logue of former deans, prebendaries, and masters, 
not to speak of innumerable names among the 
scholars of Westminster,” he writes, “ who will 
probably never cease to awaken a recollection as 
long as the English commonwealth lasts.” In 
place of coronations, royal marriages, and 
burials, we may picture the venerable fabric, 
which the antiquary, John Carter, rejoiced to 
record, was never whitewashed, with grave 
assemblies of divines. In 1643, the Westminster 
Assembly met in the choir, both Houses of 
Parliament assisting at the opening. Among 
the divines were bishops, Non - conformists, 
Presbyterians, and Independents, “dressed in 
their black cloaks, skull-caps, and Geneva bands.” 
Not since the famous conference in the days of 





of the fabric was erased. In (.1e care and 
solicitude which it now enjoys we have come 
round again, in a second instance, to the starting- 
place of our predecessors—who laboured, and 
into whose labours we haveentered. Our author 
gives many more examples of this revolution as 
reflected in the history of the abbey. Into the 
revenues of the institution he does not enter. 
The many gifts and grants, and the circum- 
stances under which they were made, would have 
made another pleasant section. 

The Dean’s melodious diction dwells on the ear 
after his book is laid aside; just as we carry 
away from the majestic pile itself a sense of 
lingering echoes long after its portals have closed 
behind us. 





PROFESSOR G. G. SCOTT 
ON EARLY ARCHITECTURE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN.* 





AccorpiNG to Mr. Petit and Mr. Fergusson, the 
Norman is rather an early stage of Gothic than 
strictly Romanesque ; and, though this may be, 
said to be rather a question of nomenclature | 
than of distinctive principle, I am inclined to) 
think there is much real truth in it. I would! 
rather, however, put it thus: that, among a 
many branches of the great Romanesque tree, | 
this was one,—as the Anglo-Saxon was not) 


Elizabeth had there been so imposing anjone,—of those which contained the intrinsic 
assembly. For five years and more this com-/ elements of the futare Gothic style. I gave my | 
mission laboured, sometimes in Henry VII.’s | reasons, in one of my earlier lectures (while not 
chapel, and when it grew too cold there in the | desiring a change of nomenclature), for holding 
Jerusalem Chamber, discussing the thirty-nine the completed round-arch style to be, in a certain 
articles, drawing up the catechisms, directory,! sense, one with the earlier-pointed, and for 
and confession of faith. Here we have the rather favouring Mr. Fergusson’s custom of 
fabric presenting a very different aspect to its| calling them respectively round-arched and 
former wont. It clashes with our notions of the | pointed-arched Gothic. It is better, however, in 
transcendent earnestness, soberness, and piety of | an historical sketch, to view each phase on its 
the divines of the Commonwealth, however, to| own bearing, and not to judge of it by anticipa- 


read of their treatment of works of art. It is | tion of its subsequent results. 


impossible to admire Sir Robert Harley for 
taking down the crosses of Queen Eleanor at 
Charing and Cheapside (and yet this might 
have been necessary), or for destroying the 
monument of Edward VI., by Torrigiano, in 
the abbey ; or Withers, the poet, trailing about 
the town with the royal robes and regalia, “ with 
a thousand apish and ridiculous actions.’”’ The 
Dean records to their credit that the monuments 
and fabric received, in this case, but little injury, 
the ornaments of the church suffering most. 
In 1645, the dean and chapter were superseded 





Norman architecture, then, judging of it from 
its principles, and throwing aside imperfections 
resulting from its development occurring in com- 
paratively rude times, may, in the first place, be 
said to be an almost perfect carrying out into a 
style of art the arcuated system of construction ; 
using, also, the simplest and most obvious form of 
arch, the semicircle. Roman buildings, when 
divested,—ag in the case of aqueducts,—of 
Grecian or trabeated accompaniments, displayed 








* See pp, 70, 90, and 108, ante. 


often a perfect system of arched construction; 
but, in such works, one cannot say that it had 
been developed into a style of art. 

To effect this, both the arch and its supports 
and accompaniments must be moulded into 
artistic elements; their natural crudenessges 
softened ; their mere normal character relieved ; 
and each part subjected to a system of decora- 
tion suited to its proper character and condi- 
tions. The , too, which have been thus 
dealt with, must be studied as to their grouping. 
They must not be viewed as isolated objects, 
but as parts of an architectural work; each 
contributing to the beauty and consistency of 
the whole; and that also, by such combinations 
as are dictated by the varied suggestions arising 
from the purposes and demands of the buildings 
of which they form parts. 

All this required time ; and the length of time 
was, no doubt, increased by the rudeness of the 
ages daring which the process had been going on. 

Among the earliest approaches to so reagon- 
able a result, the Lombard style had taken, 
perhaps, the lead in Western Europe; and, 
daring the days when the three Oihos governed 
Northern Italy as well as Germany, the good 
seed had spread from Lombardy into Germany, 
and it there grew into an almost perfect develop- 
ment. 

Somewhat similarly, a well-considered de- 
velopment seems to have originated in central 
France, and spread towards the north. Probably 
these two varieties may have come in contact, 
and in some degree influenced each other ; for 
the early Norman architects, though mainly 
developing upon French models, appear to have 
been acquainted with those of the Rhine. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that they de- 
veloped for themselves a variety of Romanesque 
at once eminently reasonable and susceptible of 
highly artistic treatment and combinations. 

The elements of such a style are often not, as 
taken singly, peculiar to itself, but may be 
found in other and in earlier works: it is the 
aggregation of many such elements, and their 
judicious and artistic utilization that constitutes 
the merits of a style. 

Among the most important of these may be 
placed the subordination of arches, by means of 
which, instead of going square through the thiek- 
ness of a wall, they recede in orders or arched 
ruins, each narrower than that above it, so as to 
give the entire arch or section of alternate salient 
and receding angles. This is the primary ele- 
ment; and it at once produces the second,—the 
breaking of the section of the bearing pier into 
a similar form to that of the arch. This, in the 
Anglo-Saxon style, was hardly known ; while in 
the Norman it is the key-note. 

At St. Alban’s, where the unmanageable 
nature of the material,—the Roman brick,— 
rendering finished architecture unattainable, we 
find these two principles supplying all architec- 
tural requirements, and producing results cer- 
tainly rude, but not unpleasing in their effect. 
This building is often said to partake of 
“Saxon” character. I think the very reverse of 
this; for the one thing to which it trusts for 
effect is that which scarcely exists in Anglo- 
Saxon buildings, while it is the leading principle 
in Norman ones. ‘This error is the natural 
result of looking to rudeness of workmanship 
and homeliness of material, instead of the 
principles of design, as the evidences of early 
style. 

The next principle is merely the resultant of 
those already named. It is the decoration by 
mouldings of the salient divisions of the arch 
and the substitution of decorative shafts for 
those of the pier. 

These principles do not necessarily accompany 
one another. An arch-order may be moulded or 
otherwise decorated, while the corresponding 
pier-order may remain square, the two being 
parted by an impost; or the decorations of the 
arch may, without the intervening impost, be 
continued through the pier; or, again, a shaft 
may be substituted for the pier-order, while the 
arch-order remains plain. The above principles, 
thus variable in their application, supply the 
most marked features in the perfected Ro- 
manesque style, nor ean any arched architecture 
be perfect without them. To illustrate their 
effecta let us take a doorway of the older English 
period, and contrast it with a Norman door- 


way. 
The Anglo-Saxon doorway would, in all pro- 
bability, be an arched opening straight through 
the wall, the door hanging against the inner 
fence. It may or may not be relieved by a 
pilaster strip on either side, and an impost to 
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crown the pier, leaving it still a very primitive 
and inartistic composition, with the door itself 
dealt with as if it had been forgotten and no 
provision made for it. We will suppose the 
Norman doorway to be of the same width and 
height with the Saxon one. Its reveal, to begin 
with, is reduced to perhaps one-fifth of the thick- 
ness of the wall, and the door itself placed at 
such a distance from the exterior as the archi- 
tectural grade aimed at may dictate, and this 
distance is divided into so many orders or re- 
cesses (each some 8 or 10 inches in depth in 











tute shafts for the divisions of the pier, or double | buildings, but more particularly the latter ; for, 
shafts where the ribs are wide; or we may, in-|if the Rhenish, Central French, and Norman 
stead of amplifying the forms of the pier, con-| buildings were to exchange details, their com- 
centrate it to a column, from whose capital the | position would still distinguish them at a single 
ribs spring, as we have already seen in case of | glance, and each would be appropriated to its 
the double arch. respective district in spite of any doubt about 

When groining springs from a wall, nearly the | its details. The essential and logically derived 
same system applies, excepting only that one | elements are the same in all ; the details, though 
division only of the pier is needed instead of all | united by a common bond of sentiment and feel. 
four. Thus the simplest provision is a mere/ing, differ in a certain degree—while the 
projecting pilaster, carrying the cross ribs, the | customary forms of composition, though by no 
wall itself taking the place of the lateral ones. | means contradictory, still differ so much as to 


a moderate doorway) as may be preferred.| This pilaster may be;converted into a shaft or a leave no doubt about their being three, though 
These arched rims or orders may be either left | double shaft, or the rib may be amplified by a evidently sister styles, or, rather, local varieties 
plain or may be moulded, or otherwise decorated | central semi-roll moulding, and the whole car- |of the same great style. : : 
at pleasure. The jambs of such a doorway may ried by a triple shaft or other combinations, or a | Two very important features which Norman 
be treated in several different ways. The corbel substituted for the pilaster or group of’ possesses, in common with other varieties of 
simplest is to make the jambs continuous with | shafts. Thus we have vaulting reduced to a Romanesque, are, first, that, when a column is 
the arch, with or without the interposition of an | principle which, however plain, is at once ar- | used for bearing weight, its diameter is made 
impost. A second mode is to substitute a shaft | tistic and constructionally good, and is suscep- proportionate rather to its Icad than to its 
or decorative column, for one or allof the orders, | tible of all degrees of ornamentation. height; and, secondly, that columns are used 
excepting, generally, that with which the door' What I have said of doors applies equally to also in a purely decorative capacity, and their 
itself comes in contact. Add to this an outer or | windows, subject to some modifications arising diameter, in that case, is simply such as is best 
drip moulding to sever the arch from the wall | from their practical requirements. The simplest proportioned to their position; and most usually 
face, and you have the’elements of a really well- | form of an arched opening, going square through | to the size of the «.ch order they have, appa- 
considered and artistic doorway. Internally, the wall, is eminently unsuited to a window; rently, or really, to carry. 
the remaining thickness of the wall is arched in| and this is so obvious that it has rarely been; We will now go into minor details. 
another order (either square or sloping), which | used at any period, for the square edges of a| The first purely decorative featurer which we 
has to spring at a higher level to avoid the thick wall evidently prevent the light from may imagine to have been introduced,—if the 
catching against it of the door while opening. _| diffusing itself in the interior. _ logical scheme I have been supposing had been 
A doorway thus constructed may be clothed The most favourable forms are those in which | strictly followed out,—would be the base-course 
with what decorations you think good; and, if the jambs are sloped, either directly from the of a wall, the impost to sever the pier from the 
you are working in the Pointed style, the prin- exterior inwards, or from some intermediate | arch, and the drip, or label, to draw the line 
cipie applies just as well as in Norman; indeed, point, both inwards and outwards, so as to give between the arch and the wall. These mould- 
we have here the principles of nearly all good the freest scope for the rays of light. In this ings in their elementary forms are alike. In 
doorways, whether Romanesque or Gothic. | respect I have nothing to say against_the forms | Anglo-Saxon they were usually square courses ; 
I have already described the application of | customary in the previous style. |in Norman their simple form is the same with 
the principle to an archway, which in its ele-/ The Norman windows are of greet variety. | the angle cut off. 
mentary form is merely the outer jamb of a|The simplest, which are prevalent in very| This form for the impost and the label was 
doorway repeated on both sides of the wall. Aj|homely buildings (as may be seen in many adopted, also, very unusually, for string-courses ; 
shaft or demi-shaft may be substituted for the | extremely humble churches on the cliff between but, in all positions, it was soon relieved by 
central order, or, if the wall be a little thicker, | Dover and Deal), is an opening with noexternal additional forms, as the quirk, the quirk and 
this shaft may be doubled; or, if thicker still, | recess, but splaying at some 45 degrees in- hollow, and the round and hollow, or the cyma. 
there may be three orders, or other obvious com- | ward, the glass being flush with the exterior.| The primary idea of a capital to a decorative 
binations may be made, rendering the archway, | From this we have every variety of architec- shaft is that of a cubical block over which the 
instead of a mere crade opening, an artistic com- | tural grade: first, a chamfer or moulding added impost returns. It is, in fact, the upper course 
position, though trusting for its effect toa per-|to the exterior; then, two orders, plain or of the square portion of the pier for which the 


fectly reasonable constructive system. 

I will now suppose two such openings brought 
80 closely together as to leave only a short space 
of wall between. We have then two such systems 
of recesses brought into close contact, making 
a pier of comparatively sightly form such as 
those at St. Alban’s; or, if shafted, we at once 
obtain the great feature of Gothic architecture, 
the clustered pier. 

In cases where it was preferred to support the 
adjoining springings of two arches upon a single 
column, though the arch was sometimes left un- 
divided, the same system of sub-orders was more 
usual. If the abacus remained square, its angles, 
being unoccupied, would present a clumsy ap- 
pearance. This led to the breaking of the capital 
into orders, though resting upon a single shaft, 
or the abacus was made round or octagonal. 

Such a column as this often alternated be- 
tween two clustered piers, making an extremely 
agreeable group. 

The developments I have described, so logical 
in their motive that one fancies that one might | 
have originated them all by a mere process of | 
inductive reasoning, supply nine-tenths of all} 
the elements of the perfected Romanesque style. 

Extend, now, the same principles to a vaulted 
space which we have hitherto applied only to an | 
arcaded wall, and we gain another great instal- 
ment of the elements of the style by a simple 
process of reasoning. 

The normal form of groined or intersecting 
vaulting,—the simplest manner in which a large 





moulded ; or a shaft may be substituted for the shaft has been substituted, or out of the sub- 
outer order in the jamb, or the same repeated, stance of which it is cut. 

as in doorways. Internally, the thickness of The object, therefore, to be kept in view in 
the walls continues to be splayed so as to diffuse designing the capital, is to devise the best method 
the light, though in buildings of a high architec- | or methods of bringing about a transition from 
tural class, mouldings or divided orders (with or the cylindrical shaft to the square impost or 
without shafts) may enrich the inner angle, or abacus. The simplest form used in Early 
may even take the place of the splay altogether. Norman work is little more than the mathe- 


In domestic windows two or more openings 
are often used externally, divided by a little 
column, the whole being internally united into 
a single opening. These are sometimes com- 
prised on the exterior under a single arch to 
increase the architectural effect. The same is 
also used for belfries and other positions where 
use dictates it. 

I have now shown you that doors, windows, 
archways, arcades, and vaulting were generated, 
as to their architectural treatment, simply by 
the exercise of logical reasoning. 

In the general treatment of the exterior of a 
building the same prevailed. The walls, being 
thick, needed little buttressing, and this little 
was supplied, and the flatness of the walls at the 
same time relieved, by a sort of pilaster or 


slightly projecting pier placed at reasonable 


intervals, which were united under the eaves, in 
many cases, by a row of corbels. The walls 
were farther relieved by projecting base-courses, 
and string-courses under the window cills or 
| elsewhere ; and, in buildings of a higher class, by 
decorative arcading or other methods of raising 
its architectural character. 
In all the foregoing particulars, it will be 


space may be arched over in moderate spans,— | 
is, by the two or more intersecting vaults, spring- | observed that I have stated nothing but what 
ing directly from a square pier. Now, this is, could be arrived at by simple and almost abstract 
not only inartistic, but is bad in construction. | reasoning, almost apart from anything which, 
The line of intersection is necessarily weak, and strictly speaking, belongs to style of art. The 
requires aid to make it perfect in construction ;| results, indeed, apply equally to all the more 
and this can only be given it in the form of in- perfect varieties of Romanesque, and follow from 
creased thickness, which is at once obtained by | the mere thinking out of the subject; and if we 
altering the form of the pier from a square to a/ desired to strike out some new variety of 
cross form, and applying to the vault the same /|arcuated architecture, we could not do better 
principle of divided orders as we have done|than to start from a point thus logically 
before to arches; only that, in this case the arrived at. To say that these are the leading 


upper order is a vault, and the lower one only an 
arched rib coming in to aid the vault. The 
groined vault is thus divided into compartments, 
and beauty and strength at once provided for. 
This elementary form may be decorated in a 
multitude of ways. 

The mere addition of an impost and a base to 
the pier does much to relieve its plainness. We 
may, however, as in the case of arches, substi- 


characteristics of the Norman style, is saying at 
once too much and too little; for none of these 
characteristics would distinguish it from the 
Romanesque of Central France or Germany, 
which possess them equally with the Norman, 
while the latter certainly does possess features 
which would so distinguish it. These consist, 
however, for the most part, in the deccrative 
details, and in the general composition of the 





matical solution of the problem, which would be 
the frustum of an inverted cone, intersected by 
the faces of the cube. 
| The elliptical sections thus generated being 
unsightly, they would soon be converted into 
semicircles ; and as these will not fit themselves 
to the true cone, a group of portions of conoids 
| is generated, meeting in an indented angle, such 
‘as we always find in these caps, excepting in the 
very earliest. At no period, however, were the 
reminiscences of the Corinthian capital wholly 
| ignored ; and we accordingly, even in the earliest 
' examples (and perhaps as frequently in them as 
in later ones) find a rude imitation of its form. 
At other times we find the block covered with 
carved scroll-work ; and at others, again, the ex- 
treme simplicity is obtained by a mere portion of a 
cone or a simple moulding intervening between 
the shaft and the abacus, as in the Confessor’s 
buildings at Westminster, and in the crypt at 
Winchester. The bases consisted usually of a 
moulding following the curve of the shaft, and 
resting upon a equare plinth, beneath which was 
a sub-base. The mouldings of the base were 
very various: they seem to have been suggested 
by the varieties of the Roman base; but they 
often take other forms, as in the Confessor’s 
work at Westminster, where we have a mere splay 
and adouble hollow. The orders of arches were 
sometimes relieved by being cut into large rolls; 
'or the lower order in archways had a massive 
'demi-roll attached to it. The roll was soon 
|accompanied by a hollow, and these varieties 
|almost exhaust the list of mouldings in the 
| earlier examples, though we shall see that they 
| subsequently increased into great multiplicity 
and beauty. Mouldings became, moreover, at 
an early date enriched. Thus we find the cham- 
fers of a string or label relieved with the billet 
or short piece of roll left projecting from them 
at intervals. These chamfers are also enriched 
with chevrons of slight depth such as masons 
sometimes impress in mortar with the point of 
their trowel. These simple ornaments, as we 
shall presently see, soon increased into endless 
variety. 
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The figure-sculpture of the period was of 
extreme uncouthness; often so much so as to 
be nearly unintelligible, though rapidly im- 
proving as the style advanced. The tympana of 
the doorways (which were sometimes filled in to 
the square, and sometimes to a low segmental 
arch line) were often filled with sculpture in 
slight relief. Heads were used as corbels 
(placed in a hollow moulding), and such rude 
art was introduced in other positions as might 
suggest it. 

Soon it became frequent to relieve plain sur- 
faces—whether to arch, orders, or elsewhere— 
with ornaments in very slight relief usually 
known as “surface ornaments,” which had the 
advantage of imparting decoration without dis- 
turbing essential forms. Of this, however, we 
shall see abundance as we proceed. 

Having now traced out, by a system of rational 
induction, the essential elements of the style, we 
will proceed to some of the varieties of combina- 
tion. 


Let us take, in the first instance, a portion of 


the nave or choir of a church. 

If this be unaisled and unvaulted, it is a very 
simple affair. Windows at a reasonable height, 
dealt with agreeably to the architectural grade 
of the building,—probabiy a base-course, a string 
beneath the cills, and possibly pilaster buttresses 
between the windows, and a corbel-table uniting 
the same under the eaves. 

If vaulted with a wagon-vault (as, for in- 
stance, St. Cormac’s Chapel, at Cashel), the 
walls must be higher, and, it may be, the dead 
space which this occasions externally may be 
decorated by arcading. If, however, it is groined, 
the difficulty disappears. 

Again, an aisled but unvaulted nave is of 
simple construction, but if the aisle be vaulted 
(unless, indeed, it be a mere demi-vault, which 
in this country is very rare), a greater complica- 
tion is brought into existence. The groining re- 
quires that the aisle wall shall be fully as high 
as the crown of the arches between the aisles 
and the nave; and, as the aisle roof demands 

some reasonable height, it follows that there 
must be a considerable space of wall above the 
arches. This may be dealt with in several ways. | 
If the nave be unvaulted, it is a blank space, or. 
may be pierced by an arcade or other openings. | 


Normandy, and its model not to have been 
reached by its successors in England. 

Those principles of combination being attained, 
it was easy to carry them out into a complete 
building. 

A nave, such as I have described, may be 
either continued, with the intervention of a 
chancel arch, into the choir, and terminated by 
an apse; or two such ranges of. buildings may 
be made to intersect, the crossing space being 
surmounted by a central tower, supported on 
four lofty arches and by massive piers. The 
east end would usually be terminated by an 


and the nave, perhaps, by a gable flanked by 
two towers, which terminated its aisles, or pro- 
| jected beyond them. Transepts may have two 
aisles, as at Winchester and Ely; one, as at 
Durham and Peterborough ; or none, as at Can- 
| terbury and Norwich. In the latter case, apsidal 
| chapels would probably project from its eastern 
| face ; and, if the choir aisle runs round the apse, 
| similar chapels may open out of it. 
This gives us the complete mechanical ideal 
of a great Norman church, though numerous are 
| the varieties which it is capable of assuming. 
| Ihave occupied your time so long in my ele- 
| mentary investigation of the style that I must 
defer till my next lecture any attempt to de- 
scribe its actual productions. 
| I will only now say that the vast scale and 
'the endless number of the architectural works 
undertaken, and, in most cases carried out to 
completion by the early Norman builders, is 
such as to fill the mind with astonishment, 
when we contemplate them. Nearly every 
cathedral and great abbey was rebuilt on a 
stupendous scale; new cathedrals and new 
abbeys founded ; and churches of all grades from 
these vast temples down to the smallest village 
church erected throughont the length and breadth 
of the country; while castles of the most por- 
tentous magnitude and prodigious solidity rose 
in all directions: the one class of building ap- 
pearing to propitiate the divine aid, and the 
other to defy human opposition, as if the king- 
doms both of heaven and earth were to “‘ suffer 





violence,” and “the violent to take them by | 


force.” 
Few periods, probably, in the world’s history 


apse ; the cross building, or transept, by gables; | 





paid Pugin a sum of 400 guineas, which must 
have been for the origina] design. 

This is what Dr. Barry says, in part, as to 
Mr. E. Pugin’s references to the diary :— 


In his first letter he referred to the entries in that 
diary for 1836, apparently forgetting that the competition 
drawings were sent in on December Ist, 1835, and that 
these references were therefore simply absurd! He has 
since-found out his error; he has corrected it without 
| acknowledgment, and now gives a long series of entriec 
| from the diary for 1835. But this leads him to a greater 

difficulty still; for he asserts that Mr. A. W. Pugir 
| ‘began working on the Parliament House drawings for 
| Mr. Barry on the 15th of May,’ when it is well known 
| that the conditions of the competition were not announced 
| till the end of July... .. 

What is the explanation of these extraordinary errors ? 
When we examine the quotations from the diary given on 
p. 15 of his pamphiet, we find (it is true) many entries of 
‘drawings tor Mr. Barry,’ but no word about the Parlia- 
ment House in connexion with them. The fact is that 
they were drawings of fittings and furniture for the Bir- 
mingham Grammar School. This Mr. E. W. Pugin might 
have known, had he compared dates; but it is proved to 
demonstration by a comparison of my father’s diary with 
Mr. Pugin’s. 

Thus in-the latter we read—April 28th, ‘Began Mr. 
Barry’s drawings ;’ May Sth, ‘ Left Sarum ;’ May 10th, 
‘Saw Mr. Barry.” In the former I find—May 9th, ‘ Bir- 
mingham School, Mr, Pugin here with drawings of fur- 
niture.” 

Again, in Mr. Pugin’s diary I find—May 15th, ‘ Began 
| Mr. Barry’s work;’ May 20th, ‘Sent off Mr. Barry's 
drawings.’ My father’s diary says—May 2lst, ‘ Birmiug- 
ham School, received drawings from Pugin.’ 

But the most curious point, and one which Mr. E. W. 
Pugin ought to have understood, is this. In Mr. Pugin’s 
diary I ftind—September 2nd, ‘Sent off drawings of 
dining-room to Mr. Barry.’ Now, what could the ‘ dining- 
room’ have been in a general design for the New Houses 
of Parliament ? Turn to my father's diary, and we find— 
September 24th, ‘ Arrived at Salisbury irom Bowood at 
half-past four. Mr. Pugin at the White Hart to receive 
my directions as to designs for the furnishing of Dr. 
Jeune’s house’ (at the Birmingham school).” 


It appears by Mr. Pugin’s diary that Mr. 
Talbot Bury was engaged from September 11th 
to October 3rd on Mr. Gillespie Graham’s draw- 
ings, and Mr. Bury expressly testifies that Mr. 
Pugin was at work at that very time on drawings 
for the Birmingham School. “This evidence, 
coming from a perfectly independent source, 
proves still more clearly the truth, which might 
be inferred from the diaries.” 

As to the asserted payment to Pugin of the 
sum of 400 guineas, Dr. Barry writes :— 

“In our first letters we allowed this to pass, because all 
| my father’s cheque-books of that date had been lost ; and 


in consequence of the subsequent failure of his bankers, 
| Messrs. Cockburn, we were unable to ascertain the truth 





If the nave is groined without a clearstory, the have been marked by the construction of build- by the banking records. But Mr. T. Bury, speaking from 


space is partly occupied by the springers of the | 
vaulting, and the intervals may be pierced. If. 
there is a clearstory, the space becomes what we | 
call (though erroneously), a triforiam ; or (whe- 


ings more multitudinous and more vast. Their 
architecture, as Mr. Freetnan remarks, “ majestic 
and awful rather than beautiful, no style is more 
truly religious or more imbued with the spirit 


| memory, doubted the fact of the payment, and a subse- 
| quent discovery of the counterfoiis of the cheque-books 
| (in the course of the rigorous search instituted in conse- 
| quence of Mr, E. W. Pugin’s demand of the letters said to 
have been lent to my father) has confirmed the doubt. 
In 1835, Mr. Pugin’s name does not occur at all, In 


. | .2 ” j 
ther there be a clearstory or not), it may be | and position of the church” (and one may add | 1836, I find the following peyments :—Feb. 10th, 105i. ; 


made more of and utilized by raising the aisle 
walls sufficiently to convert it into a second 
story or gallery to the aisle. 

We possess a most complete instance of such 
an arrangement (though without a clearstory), in 
the chapel of the Tower of London, where this 
space is made a gallery, covered with a wagon- 
vault, and opens by a second tier of arches into 
the nave, which is itself covered bya similar vault. 
Had clearstory windows been in this case denied, 
the only change requisite would have been to groin 
the central space and the gallery, instead of 
giving them plain vaults, and we should then, 
with a triple more height, have had a model, 
on a small scale, of the perfected arrangement 


of a vaulted and aisled church. Most, however, | 


of our Norman churches in England are im- 
perfect in two particulars as compared with this 
ideal. They have no groining to the central 


|of the state) “in its own day,” nor has any 
age “produced structures whose number, size, 
splendour, and richness bear more honourable 
testimony to the zeal and bounty of their 
founders.” 





THE ARCHITECT OF THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT, 


knowledge, that the late Sir Charles Barry was 
the architect of the Houses of Parliament,—art- 
| architect, distributions-architect, constructions- 


pliance with the earnest personal request of the 
late Augustus Welby Pagin we feel ourselves 
bound again to state, that the latter did nothing 
whatever on his own responsibility at the Houses 





We claim the power of stating, of our own 


|architect,—one and indivisible; and in com-| 


June 22nd, 60/.; Dec. 19th, 18/. 143., amounting not to 400 
| guineas, but to 1831. 14s., and of this I do not feel sure 
that some did not belong to the Birmingham Grammar 
| School. In 1837, payments were made to the amount of 
| 1102., and in 1838 there is a payment of 120/, ‘in full.” It 
is clear that these subsequent payments were for the 
| assistance given in working out the drawings for the esti- 
| mate, and no one can think them excessive for a first-class 
draughtsman. At that time Mr. A. W. Pugin was a young 
| man of twenty-three, known as a man of ability and great 
| knowledge of Gothic detail, but not as the designer of 
| any great building. His time (I have reason to believe) 
| was reckoned and paid for by the day, and such payment 
was @ matter of some consequence to him, The whole 
| theory, which Mr. E. W. Pugin bas built up, is coloured 
| by a remembrance of the position which his father after- 
| wards occupied, and is not in the slightest degree based 
| on fact.” 
It would be difficult to maintain the assertion 
| that Mr. A. W. Pugin “was the sole art-archi- 
tect of the Houses of Parliament” (p. 58), 
even with those who know nothing of the 
matter themselves, in face of the often-quoted 


space, nor any vaulting to the gallery over the | of Parliament ; that his occupation was to assist | ).++er addressed to the conductor of this Journal 


aisle. 


Several, as Durham and Lindisfarne, | in carrying out Barry’s own designs and views | by Pugin. Mr. Edward Pugin, therefore, de- 


had the former, and Gloucester, and perhaps |in all respects, everything being submitted to Ji40. 4 portion of his pamphlet to show that the 


Tewkesbury, the latter ; but I know of no exist- 
ing church in England, nor of any perhaps of 
very early date, even in Normandy, which has 
both. The tower-chapel is the nearest ap- 
proach ; and, strange to say, the prae-conquestal 
example at Westminster appears (if I read the 
description aright) to have had all these features 
complete, the central space being vaulted, and 
the aisle also vaulted in two stories. Such was 
often the case in central France, even at an 
early date, as we see in the Church of St. 
Stephen at Nevers, erected about 1063, where 
we find groined aisles, aisle-galleries with the 
demi-vault, a clearstory, and above it a wagon- 
vault to the nave. 

The churches at Notre Dame du Port at Cler- 
mont, Issoire, and some others of about the 
same date in Auvergne, are one point less com- 
plete, having all the features I have enumerated, 
excepting only the clearstory: nor do | know 
that there is any specimen so complete and of 
early date in Normandy, so that King Edward’s 
church seems to have gone ahead of its types in 





be approved or altered by him; and that any 
assertions that exaggerated the nature of Pagin’s 
employment under Barry caused Pugin the 
greatest pain and annoyance. 

We mention the two pamphlets on the subject, 
recently published,* merely that such of our| 
readers as are curious may know that all that | 


| has been said on both sides is now obtainable in 


a convenient form. 

Dr. Barry has well brought together such facts | 
of the case as he could command, and, as it seems 
to us, has made the truth clear. 

The apparently strong points in Mr. E. Pugin’s 
statement are certain extracts from a diary 
for 1835, wherein appear: “April 28. Began 
Mr. Barry’s drawings.” “May 10th. Saw Mr. 
Barry ;” and so on ; and the assertion that Barry 





* «© Who was the Art-Architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A Statement of Facts, founded on the Letters of 
Sir Charles Barry and the Diaries of Augustus W. Pugin. 
By E. W. Pugin.” London: Longman, Green, & Co. 1867. 

«<The Architect of the New Palace of Westminster. A 
Reply to a Pamphlet, &c. By Alfred Barry, D.D.” Lon- 


letter was forced from his father; that Pugin 
| returned to Ramsgate after writing it in a fright- 
| ful state of prostration ; and that he told his son 
| afterwards, ‘‘ Barry said, 1 must write it, and, if 


I hadn’t, the whole thing must have been given 


up—the Houses would have been ruined and 
Barry’s reputation gone.” 

What were the facts, as shown by some fur- 
ther letters of Pugin’s, recently found? Why, 
that the proposition came from Pugin himself 
two months before the letter was actually sent 
to the Builder. Here is what Pugin wrote 
some time before June 12th, 1845 :— 

“* Morning Steamer, Saturday. 

*€ My dear Mr. Barry,—Since 1 saw you last night, I 
have been informed that some most exaggerated state~ 
ments respecting the nature of my employment at the 
Palace of Westminster have appeared in one of the papers. 
I need not tell you bow distressed aud annoyed 1 teel at it, 
for I have always been most careful to prevent any mis- 
conception on this head, I have most distinctly stated 


that I was engaged by you and for you* to carry vut into 
practical execution the minor details of the decorations 








* « The italics here are in the original,” 
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according to your designs, that I did nothing whatever on | 


my own responsibility, that everything was submitted to be | but committed to paper in a series of 
approved or altered by you; that in fine, my occupation | 
was simply to carry out your views in the praetical execu- | 


tion of the internal detail. I can assure you, I wish to 
serve you in this work with the greatest fidelity; no one 
ean better appreciate your skill and judgment than my- 
self, and no man has ever borne more sincere and willing 
testimony to them than myself. Now, if you think right, 
I will make a formal denial of these statements to put an 
end to all nonsense. I have not seen the article, but Mr. 
Crace told me that one of your clerks had mentioned it to 
him; it will therefore be easy to know when and where it 


peared, and I really think it would be as well to state | 


the real state of the case. I will send you my contradic- 
tion for your approval. 
well to imagine that such statements would give me any- 
thing but great pain and annoyance; but I should like at 
once to disabuse the public, and let them know the true 


nature of my employment at the Palace. Pray let me hear 


from you about this.” 


Then comes the following, with the postmark ‘indignant denial by Pugin of the report that he 


'was the author of the building; and Messrs. 


of Ramegate, June 12, 1845 :— 


“ My dear Mr. Barry,—1. I enclose you what I think will 
be a sufficient contradiction, and being short and simply 
worded is more likely to answer its object. ‘ 

2. I have at last succeeded to my entire satisfaction in 
*he enamel colouring of the armorial plates ; the enamel is 
now sunk below the surface in hollows, and the effect 
is very rich and good. You will soon have a perfect panel | 
up. I think we shall do this time. 

* * . * 


Ever yours, most sincerely, 
Wauxzy Prey. 


“The Brilder has now a rather extended circulation | 
[1845], and amongst that class of people whom we would 
not wish to be wrongly informed on the subject, Bat I | 
leave the matter entirely in your hands,” 

(Enclosure. } 

“‘ Sir,— My attention having been drawn to an erroneous 
paragraph which appeared in your journal, relative to the | 
nature of my employment at the New Palace at Westmin- 
ster, I take an early opportunity of stating that I am not 
engaged in any work connected with that building on my 
own responsibility, but am simply superintending the 
practical execution of the internal details and decorations 
of Mr. Barry’s design. Nothing is done without his entire 
knowledge aud approbation, nor is anything put into exe- 
cution that has not been previously arranged and designed | 
by himself. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, i 

To the Editor of ." Weer Prery. 

It will be seen, by the first letter, that the 
notion of denial arose in Mr. Pugin’s own mind, 
without any communication with Mr. Barry; 
that Pugin himself suggested taking some public 
steps, and offered to send for approval a formal 
contradiction. “ It will be seen, by the second 
letter,” says Dr. Barry, “that Mr. A. W. Pugin 
actually does (what Mr. E. W. Pugin suggests | 
that he would have done, were our statements 
true) ‘write himself a plain straightforward 
letter, absolutely denying the truth of the re- 
port.’ I presume that my father did not at this 
time accept the offer so unhesitatingly made. | 
Subsequently, on the revival of the report, the | 
letter of Sept. 6th, 1845, was written,—differing | 
from Mr. A. W. Pugin’s own proposed form only | 
in stating more emphatically what Mr. Paogin | 
did actually do, and being certainly less | 
trenchant and emphatic. I donot know whether | 
any impartial person ever has accepted Mr. F. | 
W. Pugin’s theory as to the letter; but, if so, his | 
acceptance will hardly survive the comparison 
of the private and public documents.” 

Mr. Edward Pugin maintains, further, that in 
writing his letter to the Builder his father did 
not deny that he “ was the author of the original 
designs for the Houses of Parliament.” Of course 
he did not: because no one had said that he 
was. And read what Pugin wrote in a letter 
endorsed by Barry “ 16th June, 1844 :— 

“I got your letter at Nottingham. J am sure I can 
never do you real service except in absolute detail; you 
should fully make up your mind as to every arrangement 
and then turn the small work over tome, It is next to im- 
possible for me to design any abstract portion of a great 
whole in the same spirit as you have conceived the rest, and 
I know it is only a waste of time in me to attempt it.” .. . 
**1 can do you far more service by adopting the best ex- 
amwpies and getting them carried outin execution, than by 


I am sure you know me too) 


his own mind, 
lans, elevations, 
and sections, all drawn by his own hand, in his well-known 
and admired style of pencilling. These drawings, though 
on a small e, were so minute, intelligible, and ex. 
| pressive, that any able assistant could, under Barry’s 
| eye, have worked out the details. — : . 
| “Im general character the elevations differed little from 
| those in the competition design, but they were somewhat 
| less ornate; indeed, those for New Palace-yard were in 
| harmony with the entrance front of Westminster Hall. 
| [had thes ample means of observing the progress of 
| Barry’s design in every phase of its development ; and, as 
attachment to my friend, admiration for his genius, and 
ardent love for his art, all eombined to keep alive the 
deep interest I felt in the great work he had in hand, it 
will not be thought surprising that I can now, after the 
lapse of so many years, make the present statement with 
confidence.” 


Mr. B. Ferrey, Mr. Talbot Bury, and Mr. C. J. 
Richardson, testify, as we have done, to the 


design had been not only worked out in 


R. R. Banks, C. Barry, E. M. Barry, E. C. Preas- 
land, John Gibson, G. Somers Clarke, W. H. 
Brakspear, G. Penrose Kennedy, W. Wright, 
F. H. Groves, T. Grissell, Thos. Quarm, R. Bayne, 
J. Birnie Philip, J. R. Clayton, and Sir 8. M. 


| Peto, all engaged upon the work in different | 


capacities, assert emphatically the right of Barry 


| to be considered the architect of the Houses of 
| Parliament, and Barry alone. 


The public, we 
have no doubt, will think with them. 








MUSEUMS OF INDUSTRY. 


Peruars Englishmen have never been at any 
time more unanimous in acknowledging a de- 
fective system than at the present moment. 
Paris has taught us a needed Jesson, and proved 
to us that with all our great natural advantages, 
wealth, enterprise, and boasted intelligence, we 
are going into the rear. There are, of course, 
men to be found who refuse to see the fact in 
this light, and, hugging the consolation that we 
are not actually retrograding, think there is 
not much to grumble about. But at the 
present epoch coming to a stand-still, or any- 
thing approximating to a stand-still, is a retro- 
gression, and a very serious one. We are all 
looking anxiously round for the cause of this 
defect, but the last fifteen years furnish us with 
no great calamity upon which we can lay the 
weight of blame. No costly and ambitious wars 
pulling us back, no plague, no famine; nature 
has performed her part of the task well, and 
leaves us with the unpleasant conviction that 
we have only ourselves to cavil with over our 
own shortcomings. It is somewhat remarkable 
that every thinking man who has written or 
spoken upon this subject unhesitatingly attri- 


| butes the cause of failure to the unhappy 


relations existing between capital and labour; 
indeed, when we reflect upon the trade strifes 
which have convulsed and unsettled this country 
for years past we may wonder how the result 
could come otherwise. 

If we are to go forward again with the same 
strong and robust strides as of yore, this open 
wound must be healed up, and the gulf between 
them safely bridged over ; one must be made to 
feel and work with a just interest in the other, 
they must meet oftener upon neutral ground 
where these vexatious “‘ questions” cannot enter, 
and by that means establish a better feeling 
between them. When this is done, we may 
safely venture to hope that things will wear 
another complexion five years hence. With this 
aim in view, I wish to make a few observations, 


received as coming from one whose experiences 
entirely of a practical nature. 





making a lot of drawings which could never be worked 

from. Remember, I never made a drawing which was of any | 
real use to you yet, and it is a dreadful loxs of time to me, | 
incessantly occupied as I am with church work, to attempt | 


it; as I suid before, I can do you no good except in actual 


exist than comporing new ones. I expect to be in town by 

Tuesday, and will come over to you immediately ; 
if I am strong enough to travel. 

Ever yours most sincerely, 

Wexsy Prery.” 

A body of evidence is given by Dr. Barry to 

show how correctly Pugin had set forth his real | 

position. 


knew not merely what he did, but what mei 
thonght, says distinctly :— 


“Soon after our return home [from Belgium] Barry | 
sent 2 copy of the instructions issued by the Commis- | 
sionersof Works, &c., for my consideration; and then, 
after severa] preliminary discussions with me, and in my 
presence, he made the first sketches which comprehended 
bas — design and contained the germs of all that 
cliowed. } 


Long before Barry sought Pugin’s assistance, the entire 





Mr. J. L. Wolfe, the constant friend of | 


Sar is “ familiar” a , : : 
Barry, his “familiar” as he was called, who | lamenting that such a feeling should exist. 


I have no doubt that many besides myself have 
observed, while mixing intimately with the 
working men of this country, a certain devil- 


detail, and in that more by ferreting out the fine things that pon PNaniies feeling among them respecting their 


employer and his property, as if they were con- 


that is, | scious of being looked upon by him as so many 


implements of labour, and of no more considera- 
tion to him than his horses or engines, only that 


| intellect had made them a little more dangerous 


‘to deal with. Whether there be a just founda- 
tion for their harbouring this thought I must 
leave others to decide; but no one can help 
We 
all know there is latent in every human heart a 


| certain ambition—a yearning to be recognized— 


which gives a little honest praise a greater value 
than gold could ever buy. It isa purely healthy 
and honest thought, and one which, if properly 
cultivated, may be made of great good to the 
cultivator. Such ambitions may be humble, but 
they are none the less intense; and it would be 


which, if they bear any value at all, must be} 


well, perhaps, to bear in mind, that the rustic 
stone on the grave of the cottager is reared by 
the selfsame feeling as that which in “ the morn- 
ing of the world” built up the mightiest 
pyramid,—a love and a longing for recognition 
and remembrance. Surely it would not be 
difficult, dangerous, or unprofitable to break up 
this coldness existing between the contending 
sides? Since it is nothing but natural that a 
man should wish for a state somewhat higher 
than a working automaton, it is worth while 
considering how such a desideratum could be 
brought about. We have seen latterly a great 
deal of what is called working - men’s exhi- 
bitions, and, with all their imperfections, they 
have doubtlessly done a great amount of good in 
this country. The inducements they held out 
have taught many men, for the first time, how 
much they could do with a little independent, 
‘earnest study, and proved to them what a won- 
| derfal and fruitful mine the brain is when pro- 
'perly worked. They were certainly a move in 
| the right direction ; but unfortunately there are 
/many working men who, from the very nature 
of their work, are shut out from them altogether. 
This is a hitch where the co-operation of the em- 
ployer is wanted. Happily we have now in every 
manufacturing town of any importance a free 
industrial library for the use of the working 
classes, and the corporations of such towns have 
taken them into their hands, with power to weed 
them, or add to them as circumstances may re- 
quire. Then why not in the same centres, and 
under the same keeping, establish a museum of 
industry ? A hall where the workman, if neces- 
sary with the help of his employer, could show 
his handiwork. No one could be so umreason- 
able as to ask a machinist to lend an engine for 
such a purpose ; but it would not be a very great 
sacrifice to lend for a few weeks, or in some 
cases @ few months, some of the component 
parts of one. A crank fresh from the hammer 
of some excellent forgeman, a cunning joint from 
the fitter, a faultless casting, with the names of 
the workmen attached, together with that of the 
employer, would be everything desired; or gun 
implements, heavy steel toys and tools in their 
various stages of workmanship. Such an exhibi- 
tion would be of the highest interest to all mem- 
bers of these various trades, though the articles 
may not be of a nature to charm the ordinary 
lounger. Still there are others who could, under 
such a system, bring something for even this 
butterfly to dwell upon; chasers, jewellers, en- 
gravers, designers, painters of china, carvers, 
and countless others in such variety as each 
town or district could afford. Many such ex- 
hibits would of course have to be portions of 
orders then being executed by each firm; but 
they would take no more harm in being placed 
before the public for a few days than in lying 
aside in the warehouses, and still be giving the 
workman that jastice which many think he is 
entitled to, a means of having his merit recog- 
nised. Sach a system would give life and vitality 
to the museum, and by the constant change of 
articles prevent that stagnation of which so 
many things of the kind pine away and 
die. It would be of great advantage to 
labour; but would it not benefit capital much 
more, while it spread a sure and effectual 
incentive to emulation and improvement, and 
at the same time engendered a warmer and 
more reciprocal feeling between the two? Be- 
sides this it would form a much needed 
receptacie for the useful fruits of the intelligent 
workman’s leisure hours, always taking care to 
exclude those useless and hideous cork models 
of existing buildings, toy ships in full sail, bank 
notes in pen and ink, and such like ruins of 
murdered hours and wasted intellect. Accept- 
| ing only those contributions wrought in down- 
right earnestness, and aiming at some practical 
end ; allowing no exhibit to remain longer than 
three months. If a mixed committee of work- 
men and employers were formed to make a 
quarterly report upon the town exhibition, 
giving every meritorious work its meed of 
praise, it would be a means of placing in the 
bands of deserving men a recommendatory proof 
of their excellence; and I trust I am not too 
sanguine in hoping the time would come when 
a man would be held in little consideration who 
did not possess some such proof of his akill. 
There would also be afforded a means of giving 
distinction to the different grades of talent, and 
the formation of first, second, and third class 
certificates would form a sound basis for the 
better regulation of payment of wages, and be 
the means of striking a fatal blow at the present 
rule of equalised remuneration,—a system the 
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most absurd ever upheld by any civilised com- 
munity, being alike unjust to the skilled and the 
unskilled workman. 

As this last remark may meet with some com- 
ment, it will perhaps be well to give it a little 
examination in passing. It has been stated, in 
defence of this rule, that the man of superior 
ability is willing to sacrifice the strength of 
mind and muscle God has given him, for the 
benefit of his less favoured brother; and that, if 
the employer be not satisfied with the work 
done for the standard wages by the one of duller 
capacity, he has simply to discharge him. Was 
there ever known a greater injustice? Because 
the poor fellow is not worth the value others 
place upon him, he must be bandied about the 
country from one job to another, always working 
upon sufferance, his wife and children trudging 
after his heels, living from hand to mouth; 
when, if he were allowed to work for the rate of 
his proper worth, he might be living in a home, 
settled, contented, and happy! I do not perceive 
the benefit myself. 

There is one great advantage local museums 
of industry would have over the great inter- 
national shows, and this is, that men in exa- 
mining them would be able to fall at once into 
profitable study. There is no denying that in all 
“great exhibitions” there is a good deal of 
glitter and glare to distract the mind at the very 
time when calmness is most essential to improve- 
ment,—an abundance of froth before the real 
draught can be tasted. The eye is too apt 
to take in all and retain nothing; and many 
who go with the intention of adding to their 
knowledge, come staring back home again 
as empty as when they started; save that 
they havea grand hash of wonderful things, 
changing and turning like a kaleidoscope about 
their brains. From the great improvement in 
morality which has taken place among the work- 
ing men during these last ten years, I am led to 
believe that these industrial museums would be 
well looked upon and highly successful. London, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Sheffield, could easily form such local exhibitions 
of varied skill as would draw the attention and 
contributions of the lesser towns surrounding | 
them into their vortex ; and if a spur was wanted | 
a triennial meeting of the whole with foreign 
competition invited would give it. Why, Bir- 


west end of Ludgate-hill has been left for many 
months is discreditable to those who have power 
to prevent it. Does the blame rest with the 
railway company or the corporation? What has 
become of the passenger bridge ? 

At the eastern end of Ludgate-hill, too, a very 
large sum of money was expended long ago in 
purchasing a small piece of property at the 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and it has 
remained fenced in’ ever since, an eyesore and 
@ nuisance. 








THE TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
MOVEMENT. 


A PRELIMINARY conference on technical educa- 
tion was held on Friday night in last week, at the 
offices of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, Strand. Lord Lichfield presided. His lord- 
ship said the present meeting had been convened 
at his suggestion. His object in proposing it was 
to elicit the opinions of practical men on this 
important subject, so as to enable the public to 
arrive at a proper conclusion as to what was 
really wanting. The opinion he had come to 
was, that the first thing they should do was to 
ascertain what provision already existed for 
promoting technical education throughout the 
country. After a discussion, in which Mr. Pater- 
son, Mr. Lucraft, Mr. Wynne, Mr. Symons, Pro- 
fessor Rogers, Mr. Coningsby, Mr. Davis, Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, Mr. Applegarth, and others took 
part, the following resolution was agreed to 
with unanimity :— 

“That the question of the technical education of our 
workmen demands the earnest attention of all classes, but 


sults were made for science and art teaching, 
it must in justice be extended to elementary 
teaching. He explained the recent minutes for 
giving increased pecuniary assistance for the 
teaching of science and art. He believed the 
Maximum point of help had nearly been attained 
short of the State taking the absolute control 
of the education. The grants in some instances 
had been nearly 50 per cent. for the total in- 
come of art schools, and for the science in- 
straction it had been much greater. Mr. Buck- 
master concluded by appealing earnestly to 
those present in behalf of more hearty and 
earnest co-operation in the effort which the 
Department was now making to extend this 
technical instruction. Without local co-operation 
grants of public money were useless. 

The Cirencester School.—Earl Bathurst pre- 
sided at the annual distribution of prizes gained 
by the pupils attending this school, which took 
place in the Corn-hall. Amongst those present 
were Sir Cecil Beadon, K.C.8.1., Lady Emily 
Ponsonby, Mr. T. Gambier Parry, Mrs. Parry, 
Rev. Canon Powell, &. Mr. Zachary read the 
sixth annual report, which stated,— 

‘‘The committee are able to speak satisfactorily of the 
financial condition of the school, a balance of 6/, 6s. 7d. 
being shown to their credit at Christmas last. In the 
examinations of 1867 the number of students who passed 
in the second grade for time drawings has been one in 
excess of those who passed last year; but the result of the 
third-grade examination, conducted in London, compared 
with former years, has been less satisfactory, one pupil 
having obtained a prize in the national competition, two 
prize being obtained in the elementary stages, and the 
works of nineteen students having been approved. In the 
first grade, for schools for the poor, there has also been a 
falling off, excepting in the case of the new Swindon school, 
where there is a large increase in the number of those 
showing ‘excellency’ and ‘proficiency.’ The falling off 





that no action on the subject can be complete or satisfac- 
tory, which does not take into account the opinions of the 
working classes themselves, and which is not in some 
degree based on the special information which they alone 
ean give, That to obtain this special information, and to 
give an opportunity for the expression of opinion, it is 
desirable to hold a conference where working men repre- 
senting the various trades should be invited, to meet with 
employers of labour, scientific men, and others, with a 
view to some definite action.” 


Other resolutions were passed, appointing a 
committee to arrange for the holding of the con- 
ference, to be held on the second Saturday in 


| March, and to prepare a definite plan to lay 


before it; and deciding to apply to Government 
for copies of such reports and documents as have 








mingham alone, with her hundred trades, could, | 


a direct relation to the subject of the conference, 


with the co-operation of employers, form a/ for the use of the persons who will take part in 
collection which for variety, instruction, and lit. It was further resolved that the resolutions 


in the first and third grades appears to be owing chiefly 
to the loss of advanced students, and to the higher 
| standard which is now required at Kensington.” 

Earl Bathurst read the list of successful stu- 
dents, and distributed the prizes. Mr. Gambier 
Parry delivered an interesting address on art. 








PHOTOGRAPHY IN PRINTERS’ INK 
AND COLOURS. 


Mr. Joun Powncy, of Dorchester, whose 
valuable photographic discoveries we early 
assisted in bringing into notice, has issued an 
address to the British public on the treatment 
he has received in France with reference to these 
discoveries. He says :— 





utility could not be equalled in Europe. | should be communicated to the Council of the 
If we are to loosen our feet and go to the front | Society of Arts. 

again, it must be done by opening a door by which The Committee of Council on Education have 

the genius of the artisan can individualize itself just revised the grants to schools of art and the 


and step out into openday. Iam simply stating | teaching in night classes, with the view of P 


what has grown to be a deep conviction in my ameliorating the conditions which were esta- 
mind—made deeper by intimate connexion and blished after the publication of the last report 
observation—when I affirm that there isa wealth of the House of Commons, in 1864. 
of intelligence and inventive thought concealed| The changes are explained in a memorandum 
among the working masses of this country, such | and letter to the masters of the schools. 
as political economists have never dreamed of.| As respects free studentships, school com- 
Trade wars and jealousy have done much to mittees will be free to recommend as many 
keep it in its hiding-place, but a sound technical artisans as they may think eligible and as are 
education, and a free open field encouraging its willing to attend and work attentively for the 
development, will bring it to the light; and, if I year, for which fees of 31. each will be paid by 
be not gravely mistaken, in such quality as to the Department in advance. The payment in 
outshine any nation the world could place in any school on account of pupil teachers will in 
competition against us. Joun Roppis. _ future be either 15/. or 20., one pupil teacher 
being allowed for twenty artisans, and two for 
fifty or upwards, satisfactorily taught. There 
are various other ameliorations detailed in the 
| memorandum, including bonuses of 101. to 501. 
LUDGATE-HILL IMPROVEMENTS. to head-masters, under certain circumstances as 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Works have agreed to the awards. 
to contribute 10,1107. towards the proposed| The Halifaw School of Art.—The soirée and 








Ludgate-hill improvements, and also a further | distribution of prizes of this school took place in 


sum for widening Mansion House-street. At a| the Mechanics’ Institute, beforea very numerous 
recent meeting of the Vestry of St. Pancras, this | and respectable audience. Lieut.-col. Akroyd, 
was protested against more loudly than seems M.P., occupied the chair. Addresses in favour 
wise. Mr. 8. Taylor said, in the course of the! of technical education and the establishment 
discussion, that “ this enormous sum of upwards of good primary schools, were delivered by the 
of 10,0001. was awarded as the Metropolitan | chairman, and by Mr. Samuelson, M.P.; Sir 
Board’s quota for removing the hoarding and| F. Crossley, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Ripley, Mr. 


widening the pavement a few feet under the| Buckmaster, and Mr. Stansfeld. Next day a ) in J 
1864 of necessity failed in 1967, he having worked 


railway bridge over Ludgate-hill, and for round- | conference on technical instruction was held in 
ing off the corner. They had also agreed to! the townhall, Lieut.-col. Akroyd, M.P., in the 
report in favour of 8,000l. being granted to the | chair. The science - teachers and art-masters 
City Commissioners of Sewers for the small slip of Yorkshire were well represented. The for- 
of land fronting the Union Bank facing the mer condemned in forcible language the aboli- 
Mansion House ; and other advances were to be | tion of the November examinations for science- 
called for, to widen the Poultry on the right side, | teachers. The art-masters then spoke of their 
fearfal to contemplate.” numerous grievances. The chief seemed to be 


The Board are treated rather hardly. On all the abolition of payments on certificates, and 
sides they are called on, and properly so, to take | what they considered the breaking of a solemn 
in hand improvements needed in London, and as engagement by paying on results. Mr. Buck- 
soon as they attempt to comply they are abused master defended the changes which had been 


for extravagance. The 


ition in which the made, and contended that if a payment on re- 


| Inthe year 1856 the Duc de Luynes, a French noble- 
| man, founded a prize of 8,000 francs, open to all the world, 
| which he phnced at the disposal of a commission, to be 
given to the artist who should, in three years, discover a 
| process by which photographs could be produced contain 
| ing all the characteristics of the usual photographs, com- 
| bined with the permanency of a printed book, or, in other 
| words, photographs in printing ink. 

| Before the expiration of the above term I presented 


} myself as a candidate, and exhibited proofs in carbon, or 
| pigments, in water colour, for whtch they awarded mea 

silver medal and 400 francs, and postponed their finai de- 
| cision to 1864, 


| Before that time expired, I had discovered a process by 
| which I produced photographs in printing ink or pigments 
| ground in oil, and sent specimens of the same to the com- 
| mission as a candidate for the prize, at the same time 
offering to attend in person, and produce before them 
photographs fulfilling ali the conditions on which the prize 
was founded; but they ignored this offer, plainly show- 
ing their unwillingness to award the prize to any but one 
of their own countrymen. At the end of 1564, however, 
the prize still remained unawarded. 
| In February, 1867, I read a paper before the Inventors’ 
| Institute, Trafalgar-square, London, on ‘ Sun Paintiag im 
Oil Colour: its Applications and Commercial Value,’ and 
| which the British Journal of Photography states was ilus- 
trated with some of the finest specimens of photography, 
| without salts of silver, that had ever been submitted to 
| public inspection. This journal is circuleted in France; 
and the Times also contained an equally favourable report. 
I had also given notice that my specimens would be in the 
is Exhibition the following month, and this no doubt 
stimulated the Prize Commission to come to the decision 
they had intended in 1965, knowing they had rejected 
my offer, and thus deprived me of Re pel demonstrating 
my claim. They cons+ quently awarded the prize, in March, 
1867, to M. Poitevin, for what he did before the prize was 
offered, and with which the Duc de Luynes was no doubt 
familiar before it was founded. If M. Poitevin's prints 
merited the prize in 1859 why did he not receive it? tis 
| evident they did not. Again, if they merited it in 1s6-4, 


why did he not receive it? His prints failing im 1559 anc 
fino 





new principle different to that by which his prints in 
| were produced. The commissioners also published to 
| world their report, in which they have misrepresented » 
|} my pictures and my process, but were ——— nt a 
| forward a copy to me, which every candidate had a right 
| to expect. ; . 
I have written a letter of e tulation to the commis- 
sion, in which I have accused them of the injustice done 
| me; but, for reasons best known to themselves, they give 


. mh ae 
me no answer. I have also published the letter in sever’ 
journals, giving proof of my claim, and up to ~ eet 
moment I believe that no one ght pte oy ) 
conditions of the prize without the aid of my in’ , | 
some one will ask—Is it needful that the public 


should interfere in this matter? I answer yes, absolutely 
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necessary to preserve our rights as Englishmen: just as 
needful in my case as in the Newton forgeries. Again, 
some one will ask—Is the invention of such importance ? 
I reply, the importance cf the invention is proved by the 
details and language in which the conditions are couched, 
and by the fact of such a reward being offered by the Duc 
de Luynes, who had a thorough knowledge of arts and 
sciences ; also by the fact of the prize remaining open to 
all the world the past ten years ; also by the extensive - 
lication of results to the arts and decorations attainab 

my invention, far exceeding the terms and conditions 
on which the prize was founded, and I believe beyond the 
expectation of the most sanguine.” 

Whatever farther improvements Mr. Pouncy 
or others may make upon his discoveries, there 
cannot be a doubt of their great importance ; 
and the proceedings of our French neighbours 
in the matter seem to merit exposure before 
the British public. If the prize-winner must 
necessarily be a Frenchman, why was not the 
competition restricted to Frenchmen? Of the 
palpable forgeries in the Newton-Pascal affair, 
Frenchmen of sense have themselves declared 
they are ashamed; and these forgeries are a 
bye-word of reproach to them throughout Europe. 
Frenchmen of enlightened minds such as these 
ought to protest publicly in France against this 
new exhibition of overweening and ridiculous 


national vanity. 








refers, when he says,—‘ And the foundations 
were of costly stones, even of great stones, stones 


colossal walls were laid nearly at the bottom of 
the Tyropowon and Kidron. Josephus’s account 
of it is almost startling:—“ They surrounded 
Moriah,” he says, “from the base with a triple 
wall, and accomplished a work which surpassed 





allconception. The sustaining wall of the lower 
court was built up from a depth of 300 cubits 
(450 ft. !),and insome places more. There were 
stones used in this building which measured forty 
cubits.” Perhaps some may be inclined to smile 
incredulously on hearing such measurements as 
these : if so, just wait a little till I describe the 
wonderfal discoveries made by recent excava- 
tions. 

In describing these discoveries, and in refer- 
ence to the southern wall, the lecturer said :— 


“We go first to the south-east angle. Here is a mag- 
nificent | Pima of the Temple, and one of the finest 
specimens of mural architecture in the world. The stones 
are colossal, ranging from 10 ft. to 30 ft. in eh oe by 
5 ft. in height—all noble ‘ corner-stones,’ polished after 
the similitude of a palace.” The elevation of the wall 
above the present surface is 73 ft. The Royal Engineers 
sank a shaft to the foundation, which they discovered 
at the depth of 60 ft. This angle must, when perfect, 
have been 140 ft. high. And this is not all. It stands 
on the rocky side of Moriah, which sinks, almost per- 
pendicularly, 200 ft. to the bottom of the Kidron. nd 


. 





MONUMENT TO ALEXR. SMITH, POET. 


A MoNUMENT has recently been erected over | 
the grave of Alexander Smith, near the eastern | 
gate of the Warriston Cemetery, Edinburgh. | 
It is in the form of an Iona or West Highland | 
cross, of Binny stone, 12 ft. in height, set in a 
massive square base 4 ft. high. In the centre of | 
the shaft is a bronze medallion of the poet, by | 
Mr. William Brodie, R.S.A. Above it is the 
inscription, “ Alexander Smith, Poet and Essay- 
ist,” and below are the places and dates of his 
birth and death. The upper part of the shaft 
and cross itself are carved in a style of orna- 
ment which, though unusual, is characteristic. 
In the centre of the cross is a large boss, and 
the four arms are covered with Scottish thistles. 
The stems, intertwined in the form of Celtic 
tracery, are united in a circle round the central 
boss. Advantage is taken of the nimbus, or 
circle round the cross, to introduce a laurel- 
wreath. Below this, on the upper part of the 
shaft, is sculptured a Scottish harp crowned 
with a poet’s wreath, in which two pens are 
introduced, to symbolize the double function of 
poet and essayist. The harp is surmounted by 
a@ star, on each side of which thistle-leaves 
spread from above. The space in the shaft 
below the medallion is filled up by a panel of 
sculptured bosses, in combination with conven- 
tional Celtic leaf-ornament. The back of the 
cross is executed in the same style with the rest 
of the monument, but much less ornamented. 
The sides of the shaft are relieved by scrolls of 
interlacing Celtic ornament. On the base is the 
inscription, ‘‘ Erected by some of his personal 
friends.” The monument being erected in the 
family burying-place, it was thought proper to 
incorporate in the design sufficient space for 
other names. This has been done by the intro- 
duction of two side-wings, in the form of separate 
tomb-stones. For the design of the monument 
the friends of the poet are indebted to Mr. 
James Drummond, R.S.A. Mr. Drummond also 
superintended the execution of the work by 
Mr. John Rhind, the sculptor. 








JERUSALEM AND ITS TEMPLE. 


Tue Rev. Professor Porter, D.D., LL.D., who 
had for fourteen years been a resident of the 
Holy Land, recently delivered a graphic lecture 
in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, on “ Jerusalem and 
its Temple; with Notices of the remarkable 
Excavations now being made by English Engi- 
neers.” The lecture was delivered under the 
auspices of the Masonic body, and the object 
was to raise funds for carrying out the excava- 
tions now being made by the Royal Engineers, 
under the patronage of her Majesty, with a view 
to the discovery of the ruins of the Temple. The 
hall was fairly filled, and the attendance was in- 
fluential. A great many members of the Brother- 
hood, who wore the insignia of the Order, were 
in attendance. Sir Charles Lanyon, M.P., archi- 
tect, Deputy Provincial Grand Master, was voted 
to the chair. 

In speaking of the enormous substructure 
of the Temple, Dr. Porter said:—It is, doubt- 


besides, on the top of the wall stood the royal porch, 100 ft. 
in height. Consequently, the summit of the porch was 
240 ft. above the foundation of the wall, and 440 ft. above 
the Kidron! This was that ‘Pinnacle of the Temple’ 
which was the scene of one part of our Lord’s Temptation. 
We now go over to inspect the still more extraordinary 
discoveries at the south-west angle. We pass on our way 
two ancient gates, which opened from the low suburb of 
Ophel, where the priests dwelt, to long subterranean 
avenues leading up to the Temple. The masonry of the 
south-west angle is even finer than that of the south-east. 
At present the angle rises 90 ft. abovethe ground. Captain 
Warren, with great labour and at no little risk, sank a shaft, 
and discovered the foundation Jaid upon the rock, at the 
enormous depth of 100 ft. The grandeur of this angle 
almost surpasses conception. The corner-stones are 
colossal, measuring from 20 ft. to 40 ft. in Jength, by 
about 6 ft. in height. One stone, which I myself 
measured, and which is placed 110 ft. above the founda- 
tion, is 34 ft. long, and weighs above 100 tons! I be- 
lieve I may say that to raise a stone of such dimensions to 
such a positien would try the skill of modern engi- 
neers. It was near this angle the bridge stood which 
spanned the Tyropc@on, connecting the Temple with the 
Palace. The remains have been discovered. The follow- 
ing measurements will give some idea of its stupendous 
size and grandeur :—The erteteees of one of its arches 
are 24 ft. long by 6 ft. thick. The breadth of the roadway 
was 50 ft., corresponding exactly to the central avenue of 
the Royal porch. The span of each arch was 46 ft. The 
height above the bottom of the Tyrop@on was 225 ft. 
This stupendous bridge would bear favourable comparison 
with some of the noblest works of the present century. 
Can we wonder that, when the Queen of Sheba saw it, 
‘there was no more spirit left in her ?’”’ 


The lecture closed with a stirring appeal for 
aid to the Exploration Fund. 








THE STAGE. 


Theatre Royal Covent Garden.—The Oriental 
troupe of acrobats and jugglers, brought all the 
way from Delhi and Lucknow, scarcely suit the 
large stage and antecedents of Covent Garden. 
Some of their feats are nevertheless clever: two 
of the men, one in ascending a tall cane, and the 
other in propelling himself, in a kneeling position, 
along a slack rope, use their toes to grip with as 
completely as their fingers, The pantomime, 
“Babes in the Wood,” maintains its popularity. 
In most respects it is the best of the season by far, 
and includes three scenes of remarkable beauty, 
painted by Mr. Matt. Morgan and Mr. Hawes 
Craven. The scene called the Realms of White 
Diamond, with its delicate colouring, figures in 
white armour, fountain of water, and intermit- 
tent flashes of light, has seldom been surpassed 
in elegance. The final arrangements for the 
transfer of the Royal Italian Opera House to Mr. 
Mapleson will be made, we understand, on Mon- 
day next. Mr. Frederick Gye will of course 
have to receive a large sum of money. We must 
confess we do not view the arrangement as a 
subject for congratulation. We lose an opera- 
house and we lose the services of Mr. Gye,— 
always a gentleman. 

St. George’s Opera-house, Langham-place.— 
Mr. German Reed has strengthened his company 
greatly by the engagement of Mdlle. Liebhart, 
who, as the heroine of Auber’s “ Ambassadress,” 
sings and acts to the great pleasure of the 
audience; Mr. Wilford Morgan, Mr. C. Lyall, 
and Mr. & Mrs. Aynsley Cook efficiently support- 
ing her. Madame D’Este Finlayson deserves a 
separate word of praise for her personation of 
the rival prima donna. “The Contrabandista ” 





less, to these substructions the sacred writer 


on one night, and “ Ching Chow Hi” on another, 


of ten cubits, and stones of eight cubits.” On| } ‘ 
the south-west and south-east the foundations of to be seen at this moment in London, the pieces 


' makes up a very attractive evening’s amuse- 
| ment, which can be enjoyed at a small cost. 
Generally.—The number of well-acted dramas 


themselves good for the most part, is noticeable 
and satisfactory. To recall those we know which 
| occur to us, “ David Garrick,” at the Haymarket ; 
| “ The Octoroon,” at the Princess’s ; “No Thorough. 
fare,” at the Adelphi; “Play,” at the Prince of 
| Wales’s ; “Daddy Gray,” at the Royalty ; “ Dearer 
| than Life,” at the Queen’s ; “ The Needful,” at the 
| St. James’s; and “ Narcisse,” at the Iyceum,” 
‘display acting of more than ordinary excellence. 
| Mr. Bandmann, at the last-named theatre, is an 
| actor of considerable merit, but he has chosen a 
= to appear in the moral of which is very in- 
ifferent. 

A correspondent complains bitterly of the 
want of an absolutely necessary accommodation 
for visitors at the Holborn Theatre. 








THE PROPOSED ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
LIVERPOOL FREE LIBRARIES. 


Tue proceedings of the Library, Museum, and 
Educational Committee of the Town Council 
last week comprised a report from Mr. E. R. 
Robson, architect and surveyor, on the proposed 
enlargement of the Free Library building. The 
report stated that the total cost of a new read- 
ing-room of a circular form, as best fitted for 
thorough supervision, and other improvements, 
including a corridor of communication with the 
new building, and projected improvements in the 
Gallery of Art, would be about 60,0001., irrespec- 
tive of land and furniture; but that this sum 
would not be required for some years, and that 
the portion now necessary would be that 
for accommodating Mr. Gower’s gallery, re- 
cently bequeathed to the town, and which would 
cost about 18,3701. The sanction of the council 
to expend this sum was therefore asked by the 
committee, as well as their approval of the 
plans. Mr. Picton moved the confirmation of 
the proceedings, the enlargement having already 
been decided on by the council; but objection 
was made on a point of order, as no previous. 
notice of the proposed expenditure had been 
given, which Mr. Picton said was no fault of his, 
although he was aware that the object in post- 
poning the motion was to shelve the project 
altogether. After some discussion, the proposal 
was ultimately withdrawn for the present. 








GAS. 


At a public meeting held in the Vestry-hall, 
King’s-road, St. Pancras, for the purpose of 
considering the gas supply of London, and for 
taking steps to obtain a considerable reduction 
in the price of gas, the following resolution was 
adopted :—First, to petition Parliament against 
| the various Gas Bills promoted by the thirteen 
|companies now seeking to create a perpetual 

monopoly in gas; secondly, to secure good gas 
‘at 2s. 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet, and the repeal of 
the odious Amalgamation Act of 1860; and, 
| thirdly, to petition Parliament in favour of the 
| Bill promoted by the corporation of London, to 
| supply 18-candle gas at 3s. 6d. per 1,00u cubic 
feet, and also in favour of a public Bill to place 

the supply of gas throughout the kingdom under 
| the control of the local authorities. 

The Redhill Gaslight Company have had their 
_annual meeting. The report says, “The price. 
_of gas was reduced to 5s. 6d. per thousand cubic 
| feet, from January, 1867, but owing to the in- 
creased number of consumers, the revenue shows 
| that the reduction has stimulated consumption ; 
| and this fact leads the directors to hope that at 
| avery early period the price may be still fur- 

ther reduced.” A dividend of 8 per cent., free 
' of income-tax, was declared. 

The Crowle Gas Company have declared a. 
dividend of 10 per cent. This has been the case 
for many years, and it is now considered to be 
high time that a liberal reduction was made to 
consumers, as 5s. 10d. per thousand is evidently 
more than a just or proper price. 

The receipte of the Stockport Borough Gas- 
works in 1864, when the price was 4s. 
1,000 ft., amounted to 14,4711. 5s, 4d.; in 1867, 
when the price was reduced to 3s. 6d. per 1,000 ft., 
the receipts were nearly doubled, the sum re- 
ceived in that year being 18,6601. 12s. 7d. Mr. 
Jacques, the local gas engineer, states that 
within the last year 6} miles of piping have been 
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laid ; that 17 new street-lamps have been fixed 


and lighted ; that an increase of 343 public lamps 


has been supplied; and that 116,994,500 cubic | yard 


feet of gas had been manufactured during the 
year 1867, being an increase of eight millions 
over the year 1866. 

The gasworks at Ticehurst have been opened. 
Mr. Porter, of Lincoln and London, erected the 
works, at a cost of 1,680/., on a portion of land 
near the tollgate. The shareholders calculate to 
receive at the end of the first year interest on 
their money at the rate of about 7 per cent. 
The newest and most useful gas appartuses are 
said to be employed in the erection. 











MR. PEABODY’S GIFT TO THE POOR 
OF LONDON. 


Tre annual statement of the trustees for the | 
year 1867 shows that the original fand has been | 
increased by rents and interest on unexpended | 
capital to the extent of 20,0421. 6s. 4d., making | 
the sum total at the end of December, 1867, | 
170,0421. 6s. 4d. The total population in all the 
buildings erected by the trustees is 1,583. 


The cost of land and buildings at italfields is | 
27,2152, lls. 3d.; the gross rents from w for the 
year amounted to 1,050/. lis. 8d., and after deducting | 
359/, 18s, 10d. for working expenses, insurance, taxes, 
alterations and repairs, there remains a net return of | 
6901. 128. 10d. 5 | 

At Islington the amount invested in land and buildings | 
is 40,3972. 2s. 1d., and the gross rents for the year were | 
1,699. 7s. 5d., deducting 6991. 13s. for working 
taxes, insurance, alterations and repairs, there remains a, 
net return of 999/. 14s. 5d. 

The investment in land and buildings at Shadwell is 
44,9721. 3s. 1d., and the gross amount of rents 
1,2882, 13s. 5d. (the dwellings ag Ay ially oceu- | 
pied), and after ym Mag . for working | 
expenses, insurance, taxes, ions, imy its, and 
repairs, there remains a net return of 4471, 15s. 8d. 


/minster Abbey. teach end of the narthex isa 


their stead, thus ventilating the church, and 
rendering its interior visible from the church- 


The interior of the narthex is divided into 
three compartments by two transverse arches of 
two orders. The mouldings of these archways 
are of the same character as those of the ex- 
ternal doorway, and rest on foliaged capitals 
which surmount sixteen polished shafts, alter- 
nately of green marble and red serpentine ; the 
vaulting of the central compartment is quadri- 
partite, and the two lateral compartments are 
tunnel vaulted; the ribs in all three compart- 
ments are deeply moulded ; found the three sides 
of each of the lateral compartments runs a stone 
bench, and between these seats and the vaulting 
the walls are diapered, the pattern being taken 
from the spandrels-of the nave arches of West- 





cross-shaped opening (shown in the exterior 
view). These are glazed, with a cross of ruby 
glass, having a crown above, and with the legend | 
underneath “‘ Christi crux est mei luz.” | 

The nave is entered from the narthex through 
swing-doors, covered with chocolate baize, and 
with large plate-glass panels. These doors open 
both ways, or are folded back and secured within 
the thickness of the western wall. The interior 
corresponds in richness with the porch. The 
western facade of the interior is framed, so to 
speak, ‘in the arched roofing rib glowing with 
gold and colour of the half-primcipal against it, 
which arched roofing rib is like all 
the others in the nave, by shafts extending from 
the roof to the pavement. This arch encloses 
the rose window, which is shown in the exterior 
view. This is filled with thirteenth-century 
stained glass,—a memorial to the late Lord 
Ashburton, and the gift of his widow. Below 
the window is an arcade, supported by shafts of 
polished serpentine, and backed by slabs of 





gilt fillets of the rolls, between which they are 
placed. The chancel arch fills up the whole 
width of the nave, and its springing is at the 
same level as that of the arch-roof ribs with 
which it is also concentric. All the windows, 
both of nave and chancel, spring from the same 
level: the more prominent fillets of the mould- 
ing of the chancel arch are also gilt. 

The organ and choir are accommodated in the 
easternmost compartment of the nave, which 
thus serves as a chorus cantorum. 

The sacrarium is circular in plan: its pave- 
ment is a reproduction, with slight modifications, 
in glazed green and chocolate tiles, of one of the 
concentric labyrinths (called Heavenly Jeru- 
salems) which so frequently occur in the pave- 
ments of the early French cathedrals. 

The arrangement of the apse is fully shown in 
the engraving. It will be seen that the capitals 
of its vaulting-shafts are on the same level as 
those of its window mullions, as in the apsidal 
chapels of the cathedrals of Beauvais and 
Tréves. The fillets and pellets in the vaulting 
ribs are gilt, and the foliage of the bosses, &c., 
picked out with gilding, as also the most pro- 
minent fillets of the chancel-arch mouldings. 

The five windows of the chancel are filled with 
stained glass copied from Mans and Auxerre. 
Beneath the windows is an arcade of three 
openings in each of the five bays. The three 
under the central window form the reredos, and 
are filled up with glass mosaic by Powell. The 
remaining twelve form sediliw, encircling the 
apse as in the early basilicw. These sedilix are 
backed by slabs of polished marble. The shafts 
are of Californian marble,—a new and beautiful 
material diaphanous, and resembling the so- 
called Algerian agate. 

The pulpit, which is of wood, is shown in the 
engraving. It is entered from the vestry. Its 
sides are recessed into five sunk panels, each 


According to the intention of Mr. Peabody, | polished Sicilian mavble, intended to contain | filled with scroll-work and foliage in gilt metal, 


his second donation of 100,0001. will be available 
for objects of the trust in July, 1869. 
Is the gift benefiting “the poor of London ?”? | 


monumental inscriptions. 
The two spandrels between the rose window | 
and the string-course above the arcading is | 


designed and treated as metal. All the bench 
ends are similarly treated. 
The eagle is of brass, with a jewelled crown 


Well, that will be @ very proper subject for | enriched by rosettes, each consisting of a large|andcollar. The character of the font is rich. 
inquiry. | central boss of emerald glass cut into facets on | From a circular step of polished black marble, 
| the back, surrounded by eight pear-shaped | 4 ft. 6 in. wide and 7 in. high, rises a polished 
| bosses of ruby and emerald glass alternately, the circular plinth of the same material, on which 
THE CONDITION OF THE NEIGHBOUR- | — set in a > - stone ae pit. = p? _ marble — — eight smaller 
WELL ese carry down alance the colour ifornian marble clustered round it. 

bi — — rose window. Beneath this arcade is a larger |The bases and foliaged capitals of these eight 

j ‘one of five openings, of which the central and | shafts are gilt. On the capitals rests the bow! 

S1a,—I do not know upon whom lies the blame of the encloses the doorway. All the plain por-| of the font—an octagonal block of polished 


horse ee Se 2 pean a Shadeall the Laat tions of the western wall and of the side walls| black marble, each face of which is a perfect 
house District Board of Works (which includes the > perish | are diapered like the narthex. | square. Into the centre of each square is sunk 
of Shadwell), or on the ee Board of Works,| The nave consists of four compartments; the | a jewelled rosette of gilt bronze, similar in 


but probably upon all three. is filth of the mud- | . : A : 

‘eat chumndinen : _ greater portion of one of these is shown on the | character to those in the spandrel under the rose 
peep a Bog Bene yom benny Psy by | left-hand of the interior view. Each compart-| window ; a border of smaller jewels, emerald and 
the doze, It really seems a shame when somany ;ment contains three similar lancet lights.| ruby alternately, each in a gilt cup-shaped 
ore being al aehgune sa | Beneath these, and above the seats, the wall | setting, surrounds the four sides of each square. 
sum to make a level road in coutiemation of Glamie-roen, | surface of each compartment contains three | And there is a row of similar and similarly set 
through that vile Sun Tavern gap, to come out ezactly panels of diaper, enclosed in glazed tile borders, | jewels, but larger, disposed vertically down the 
opposite the end of Hi Three very old poor | Gesigned for the purpose. The character of the} centre shaft of black marble between each pair 














houses, 161, 162, end 163, High-street, Shadwell, would. 


require removing, and at the other end two houses, Nos, | 


roof is seen in the interior view. All the prin-|of the smaller shafts. The idea of thus com- 


4 and 5, St. James’s-terrace. The few intermediate build- | cipals correspond with the half-principal shown ; 


ings are of no great value, but must of course come down. | 
When a man like Mr. Peabody does such good work the 
arishes should strive to meet him in goodness. | 
o attempt, however, seems to be made. If the site 
of the two houses I have named in St. Jamea’s- 
terrace were the line of road, there would | 
a clear way from Charrington’s brewery, Mile-end, to 
Crane-wharf, Wapping ; that is, if the small block at the 
top of esatiek te » Mile-end, were removed. The 
yresent opening from Sun Tavern Gap to St. Mary’s 
bhurch should be built on, and a new opening made three 
houses further east. This is a local matter, sir, but yet 
not local. The question is, shall the neighbourhoods of 
Mr. Peabody’s princely gifts be left as disgraceful as they | 
can be, or shall they not? Seeinga few days since a report | 
for the year 1867 of Mr. Peabody’ donations, I went down | 
to see the Shadwell buildings, which cost 45,000/., and I | 
send you the above notes for publication if you think they 
will do good, A Wanprnsr, | 








ST. MARY’S, ITCHENSTOKE. 


THE recently consecrated Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, at Itchenstoke, in the valley of the 
Itchen, about five miles east of Winchester, con- 
sists of a narthex, vaulted and roofed with Bath 
stone, a nave of four compartments, and an 
apsidal chancel vaulted in stone. The exterior 
view shows the western facade and the outside 
of the narthex, with the southern flank, the 
bell-turret, and a portion of the chancel. The 
shafts of the western doorway are of red Mans- 
field, and the capitals of grey Mansfield, as is 
also the statue of the Good Shepherd in the 
niche above. The narthex is entered through 
sliding oak doors, ornamented with iron scroll- 
work, In fine weather these are pushed back, 


*° comparatively near to the eye, in the upper left- 





and a sliding wrought-iron grille drawn out in 





above the chancel arch. The arched ribs of the 
roof rest on roofing shafts carried down to the 
pavement: the ribs are 8 in. thick. 

From the portion of one of them as shown 


hand corner of the engraving, it will be seen 
that its profile consists of three filleted rolls, 
separated by deep hollows, the latter filled in 
with “ pellets.” The vaulting ribs are of the 
same profile and width, but with greater depth. 

The ground of the panels is the natural tint 
of the material (yellow pine), varnished but un- 
stained. The principals are similarly treated, 
but having been exposed to the weather for some 
time before the building was covered in, are of a 
darker tint. 

The five-leaved flowers with which the panels 
are “sown,” are purple, with white eyes and 
margin, the latter carried between the leaves, 


and all round them. The colouring of the rolls | pat 


and hollows, of the moulded stiles, separating 
the panels, and also those of the ridges and 
cornices, and of the ribs, is from the old Cathe- 
dral of Carcassione (St. Nazare), a good example 
of the thirteenth century coloured decoration. 
The fillets of the rolls of the arched ribs and 
of the ridge are gilt. The pellets with which 
the hollow between them is decorated are 
formed of spheres of pale yellow glass (blown 
with cylindrical shanks for fastening into the 
ribs), with metallic silver precipitated in their 
interior. These pellets are, therefore, golden, and 
have a lustre very valuable in ornaments thus 
situated in a hollow, which lustre, however, does 





no more than bring them up to the tone of the 


bining coloured enamel, gilt bronze, and black 
marble, is taken from the tomb of Mary of 
Burgundy, in the church of Our Lady at Bourges. 

The church contains thirty-two windows, all 
of which are filled with stained glass; the 
capitals inside and outside are all different, and 
are carved from natural foliage, duly conven- 
tionalized to suit the material (Bath stone). 

The bell turret contains two bells, which are 
swung and rung by levers. The eight shafts at 
its angles are of polished red Serpentine, and the 
arch above inlaid with glazed tiles, green and 
chocolate alternately ; the cross which surmounts 
it is topped with gilt buttercup-leaves, and the 
cock is from La Sainte Chapelle. The cresting 
of the nave roof is of buttercup-leaves ; that of 
the chancel has also its upper tier of leaves of 
the same character, the two lower tiers being 
from exotic types of foliage; the roofing is of 
purple and green grey slates disposed in 
terns. 

The principles on which the architect claims 
to have designed this church are as follows :— 
1. That in designing a church the paramount 
object to be kept constantly in view should be to 
obtain the highest possible interior effect, treat- 
ing the exterior composition as altogether sab- 
servient to that of the interior, and not to 
sacrifice one jot of the dignity or unity of the 
interior effect in order to break the — into 
picturesquely disposed masses, or to spend money 
on any aoe external features, such as spires or 
pinnacles, until a splendid interior has been fully 
provided for. 2. That the most effective position 
for the entrance to a church is the west end ; and 
that in our inclement climate it is always 
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desirable that a western porch or narthex should 
be interposed between the auditorium and the 
outer door. A vestibule is invariably deemed 
indispensable in the case of public rooms in- 
tended for secular uses, and they are certainly 
not less requisite for places of public worship, 
where attendance in all weathers is deemed not 
so much a matter of choice as of duty. The 
earliest Christian churches were almost invariably 
provided with a narthex. 

Thirdly, that there are, as regards the interior 
effect, certain principles of composition and 
certain definite proportions of height to width 
and length to height, which cannot be ignored 
without most grievously falling short of the 
maximum of wsthetic effect of which the style is 
capable, some of the principles of which are as 
follow :— 

That the only form of roof, whether of stone 
or timber, compatible with perfect Gothic, is 
one apparently supported by a series of Gothic 
arched ribs; and that the height from the top of 
the bench-ends to the springing of these arched 
ribs should (in interiors without a clearstory) 
be at least equal to the span of such arches ; and 
that, in accordance with the principle of deco- 
rative construction (which consists in providing | 
an apparent as well as an actual support to | 











MARY’S, ITCHENSTOKE.——View or West Enp. 


every visible weight or thrust), and to that of 
“vertical or pointed composition’? (which re- 
quires that all horizontal lines should be stopped 
by preponderating vertical lines), that these 
arched ribs should be supported by shafts 
extending without interruption from the rib to 
the pavement, and stopping all horizontal lines 


they meet; also that the length of the nave | 
should be at least twice its height, the latter | 


being measured from the pavement to the 
vertices of the arched roof ribs. 

That the chancel should possess every grace of 
which the style is capable; that one of the 
noblest and most distinctive of these is loftiness 
of proportion, and therefore that the modern 
practice of making the chancel so much lower 
than the nave should in all cases be avoided. 


That such practice is also objectionable on other | 
grounds; for one of the chief aims in interior | 


effect should be to create an impression of length, 


,and this requires that the eye in ranging east- 


ward should not be arrested by a dead wall- 


space over the chancel arch, which space has, | 


moreover, in general a most eccentric contour : 
thus the chancel arch should be carried to the 
full height of the nave, and should fill up its 
entire width: that it should have its springing 
line at the same height, and should also be con- 





centric with the arched ribs of the roof; that 
the projection of the chancel arch beyond the 
side-walls of the chancel should be small as com- 
' pared with its projection beyond the walls of the 
nave, whereby the eastern windows and altar are 
rendered more visible from the body of the 
| church. pate it~ 

Also that the apse, when loftily proportioned 
and vaulted in stone, is the most effective eastern 
termination for a church ; but when of low pro- 
portion, or ceiled otherwise than by stone vault- 
ing, is merely a waste of force, and very inferior 
to the ordinary rectangular termination. Also 
that it is most conducive to an effect of har- 
;mony and repose in the interior, to keep the 
capitals or springing of the roofing shafts, 
vaulting shafts, chancel arch, and of the nave 
and chancel windows at the same level. And, in 
conclusion, that all these principles admit of 
| being as fully carried out in a small parish 

church (like the present example), as in a cathe- 
| dral. 

The church has been built almost entirely at 
| the expense of the incumbent, the Rev. Charles 
| Conybeare. Mr. Henry Conybeare was the archi- 

tect. The chancel is intended as a memorial of 
| the late Mr. Markland, well known as an eccle- 


| Siologist. 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


On Monday evening last Mr. George Grove, 
Honorary Secretary to the Palestine Exploration 
Committee, read a paper on the “ Exploration of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land,” and in the course 
of it described what had been lately done, with 
which our readers are acquainted. It was pro- 
posed, he said, to investigate the whole system of 
sewerage and water supply in ancient Jerusalem, 
and also that remarkable live rock, some 60 ft. 
by 40 ft., which contained a cave in which Con- 
stantine believed that our Lord was buried. 
These explorations would doubtless be most in- 
teresting to the members of the Institute of 
Architects, for they would inevitably throw a 
much-needed light on the history of a great era 
of their art. Herod was a building Prince, and 


which Was now 80 much admired in terra-cotta, | of the material. A weight of 20} tons had been 
nanfely, its colour was that which in the earlier | sustained by a column, under somewhat adverse 
stages of its London career proved its ruin, | conditions, and he had no doubt that a column 
and hastened its downfall. That terra -cotta | 15 ft. high, and 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter would 


could effectually resist exposure to the atmo- | 


sphere in our climate, was proved at Sutton- 
place, near Guildford, a Tudor building, of the 
most elaborate kind, the ornamental parts of 
which were of red and white terra-cotta. This 
house was built in 1589, by Richard Weston, 
brewer to King Henry VIII. A still older ex- 
ample, and within easy access of London, was 
to be found in the roundels and coat of arms 
inserted into the walls of Hampton Court Palace. 
This terra-cotta, which was very hard, and of 
a light red colour, had been fairly exposed 
to our climate for 350 years, and was certainly 
of a date coeval with the building. It had 


| carry a weight of 25 tons with greater and more 
permanent safety than a cast-iron column or 
core 8 in. in diameter and 1 in. thick. Advert- 
Ing next to the special advantages of the use of 
terra-cotta in London, Mr. Redgrave contended 
that it was eminently adapted to receive a glaze, 
and expressed a hope that enamelled terra- 
cotta,—the Della Robbia ware of the old Italian 
times,— would be the material destined to 
beautify and decorate the London of the future. 
In glazed terra-cotta was to be found the panacea 
for all the evils which caused the failure or the 
ill-success of our modern London architecture. 
Victorian architecture relied to a very great ex- 








Jerusalem was the great centre of his enterprise. | been attributed to Master Georgione, who was in | tent upon colour for its enrichment and for its 
Among the questions which would arise to them | this country at that time. Having said thus | effect. At present the costly city banks, public 
would be the following :—Did he employ Roman | much, how eminently terra-cotta was worthy of buildings, and warehouses had, after a few 
workmen? and if so, what influence did the| extensive use in London! Mr. Redgrave next | months of splendour, fallen a prey to soot. In- 
climate and customs of the country exercise on | proceeded to point out the methods which he | deed, it was humiliating to think that, with the 
the works of the builders? The Palestine Ex- | had found most desirable in preparing and ar- | exception of polished granite, every material 
ploration Fund was extending its work, and he | ranging the material for the manufacturer. | used in our metropolitan architecture succumbed 
asked the assistance of the Institute to promote | These observations he divided into three heads, after a brief struggie to fogs, smoke, and London 
it. —1. Terra-cotta considered with reference to| atmosphere. If, however, good terra-cotta were 
the architect ; 2. With reference to the manu- | used, it would defy our climate, and, at the same 
facturer ; and 3. With reference to the builder. | time, preserve that good rich colour which our 
TERRA COTTA. The quality which caused the architect most | architecture so much wanted. Glancing, in 
fe trouble with regard to terra-cotta was its shrink-| conclusion, at the price of terra-cotta, Mr. 

TES ARCHEFECTURAL ARSUCIATSON, age, whick varied from } in. to 1} in. in the foot. Redgrave remarked upon the discrepancy 

Ar the ordinary meeting of the Architectural | In order to arrive at a fair conclusion as to the | which existed between the prices of the same 
Association held at the House, in Conduit-street, | scale of shrinkage, and at the same time to ob- | article from producers in different portions 
on Friday evening (the 31st ult.), the president | tain a genuine sample of the material, he had | of the country. A variation of 200 per cent. 
(Mr. R. Phéné Spiers) in the chair, a paper was | found it advisable to prepare a plaster cast of was by no means uncommon, and furnished a 
read by Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave “on Terra | some simple ornament, and to deliver copies of | convincing proof of the ignorance and uncer- 
Cotta, and its Employment as a London Building | the same to the manufacturers invited to supply | tainty which prevailed with reference to the 
Material.” Having referred to the use of terra- | the terra-cotta, requesting them to make a model | subject. The average price of terra-cotta in the 
cotta by the Egyptians 4,000 years ago, and by | from the cast, and impressing upon them the neighbourhood of London was from 4s. to 8s. 
the Greeks and Romans at later periods, Mr. | necessity of using an exact sample of the clay | per foot cube, and in the coal districts of Staf- 
Redgrave proceeded to give a brief account of | which would be used for the whole of the work, | fordshire and the north it varied from 2s. to 5s. 
the revival of its manufacture and employment | and to burn the clay blocks in various parts of | per cube foot. He felt certain, however, that in 
in London. About the commencement of the | the kiln with the customary heat. These trial|a few years terra-cotta of excellent quality, 
present century, Messrs. Cro; had an esta- | pieces, together with the plaster cast, ought then | made where coal and clay abounded, would be 
blishment in Lambeth Marsh for the manu-/| to be returned to the architect. Having before | sold in London at from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per 
facture and sale of artificial stone ornaments ; | him these samples, the architect could make his foot in cases where a considerable number of 
and a writer of the period described the process | choice and select the one which in colour, hard- | the blocks of each pattern were required. This 











as very similar to that which he had observed in 
Mr. Chantrey’s workshops in modelling designs 
in clay, remarking that the durability of the 
material was fully equal to the ordinary kinds of 
stone ; and that, in his opinion, when the power 
of the composition to resist the influence of the 
weather was fully ascertained by a longer experi- 
ence, it would encourage a more general use of 
it, and give employment to a higher class of 
workmen. The manufactory known as Croggan’s 
subsequently came into the hands of Mr. Coade ; 
but the terra-cotta used in the decoration of New 
St. Pancras Church, in Euston - square, was 
executed by Messrs. C. & H. Rossi at a cost of 
4,3001. The capitals of the columns and ante, 
and all the external ornamental enriched mould- 
ings, &c., were of terra-cotta. Imitations of 
Greek tiles in terra cotta were arranged along 
the coping of the side walls, as well as round the 
circular part of the east end. The colossal 
statues, females guarding the entrance to the 
catacombs, were of terra cotta formed in 
pieces, and connected together round pillars 
of cast-iron, which in reality supported the 
entablature. The whole of the exterior of 
St. Pancras Church was faced with Portland 
stone ashlar work, and the sharpness and fresh- 
ness of the terra-cotta enrichments contrasted 
advantageously, with the worn, bleached, and 
disintegrated appearance of the generality of 
building stones used in London. Another | 
building, in which terra-cotta had been em- 


ness, and squareness of form seemed to be the 
best: he could then proceed, by a simple rule- 
of-three sum, to ascertain the scale of shrinkage. 
Assuming that the detail drawings of the terra- 
cotta work for a large building had to be pre- 
pared, he might add that, until the decimal 
system was introduced into England, there was 
no scale more intelligible and satisfactury for 
details than } in. tol in., or 1} in. to the foot, and 
to this scale the small-sized terra-cotta drawings, 


showing the relative position of the block, should | 


last proviso, however, was a very important 
one, as regulating the price of terrra-cotta; 
for one of the principal expenses of the manu- 
facture consisted in the preparation of the 
models and the moulds, and where only a small 
namber of blocks was required from any given 
pattern the preliminary expenditure formed, 
when divided, a heavy item in the ultimate cost 
of each block. Terra-cotta ornamented work 
contrasted very favourably with stone carving 
in point of price,—the modelling being set down 








ployed, was All Souls’ Church, Langham-place. 
The capitals of the columns here were supplied 
by Messrs. Coade, in 1822. The quaint basso- | 
relievo inserted in the Haymarket front of the | 
recently destroyed Opera House, was modelled | 
by Mr. Bubb, the sculptor, in a substance | 
called “ Lithargolite,” or artificial stone. This | 
front was added to the old Opera House, by | 
Mr. Nash, in 1820, and the lithargolite was | 
dated 1821. There were, no doubt, many build- 
ings in London of this date, the enrichments 
of which were executed in terra-cotta. In the 
struggle with the varions cements which were 
introduced at the commencement of the present 
century, and the object of which was to convert 
brick walls into sham cement, terra-cotta was 
worsted, probably owing to the fact that, as the 
early manufacturers aimed at assimilating their 
productions to stone, a much more perfect re- 
semblance could be obtained with stucco than 
with burnt clay; and, in fact, the quality 








be prepared. With regard to the size of the | as the same in each case. In using stone it was 
blocks, it was impossible to produce them be- | necessary to allow a large sum for the labour of 
yond a certain limit of dimension on account of | carving, while in the case of terra-cotta the only 
the difficulty of manipulation in the manufac- | labour consisted in forcing the clay into the 
ture and of the danger of imperfection in the | mould and placing it in the kiln. In the South 
firing, but he thought the limit should be placed | Kensington Museum there were exhibited two 
at a contents of 4 cubic feet, or thereabouts. | ornamented mullions, one carved in stone and 
This size would show the nature of the material | the other executed in terra-cotta, The relative 
used, and avoid, on the one hand, the massiveness | prices were ascertained with accuracy, and the 
of stone and on the other the pettiness of brick- | result was that the stone cost 5/. 8s. and the 
work. If these dimensions were exceeded the | terra-cotta but 21. 3s. 

blocks would twist and sag in drying, and the| Mr. Watson inquired whether it was not the 
mouldings would lie uneven and defective. It | practice to provide in shafts for columus a 
was also very desirable that great accuracy should chipping piece to meet the case of shrinkage. 
be observed in the drawings for terra-cotta, as In his opinion it would not be desirable to place 
otherwise the blocks might become absolutely | a great weight upon terra-cotta pillars, but to 
useless. With regard to designing ornaments | reserve it for light arcades, subdivison of arches, 
for terra-cotta work, the material in which the | and the like. : 

design was wrought was so perfectly adapted to | Amember thought terra-cotta might be ad- 


| the skill of the modeller that the highest effort of | vantageously employed in decorating London 


the sculptor’s art might be obtained; and in| exteriors, but not for constructive purposes. In 
cases where only a few copies of the work were | Northern Italy it was extensively used for orna- 
needed, they might be actually modelled in the | mental purposes by letting it into the walls. 
clay which was to be burnt, and thus the | This subject, introduced by Mr. Redgrave, was 
artist’s own handiwork might be preserved. most interesting and important at a moment 
When many copies were wanted, with good, when public taste was setting in favour of 
moulds, and workmen who knew how to let the colour, and when it was becoming more and 
clay alone after it had left the mould, a very | more necessary to devise something that would 
near approach to the sculptor’s own work might | defy the London atmosphere. 

be expected. Indeed, the approach was nearer; Mr. Perry saw no reason why burnt clay, 
than in stone carving, where a weak resem- | highly glazed, which was, in fact, majolica ware, 
blance to the model was obtained in a material | should not be extensively used, when bedded in 
whose qualities and methods of making were so | cement, for decorative purposes in street archi- 


essentially different from the sculptor’s clay, tecture. 

that a sort of education in the art of interpreting! Mr. Blashill said he would be sorry to advocate 
modelling into stonework was all important to the | the use of terra-cotta in a decorative sense only, 
stone-carver. The motto for the terra-cotta| and not asa material for construction. In his 
modeller should be, ‘ Work in low relief and avoid | opinion, terra-cotta was very gee pe the 
under-cutting.” Having considered terra-cotta in | decoration of brick buildings. = oe Ae bon 
reference to the manufacturer, Mr. Redgrave ex- | objection to the use of bright re nag 8 ee 
plained the steps taken at the Horticultural terra-cotta dressings, which could be was 


Gardens, South Kensington, to test the strength | occasionally with a steam jet and hot water and 
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soap, as was done in Paris. With regard to the 
use of the material in pillars, he saw no objec- 
tion to it, as he believed that if properly 
made and fixed, a terra-cotta pillar would bear 
a considerable weight with perfect safety. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews observed, that few persons 
were ‘aware that terra-cotta had been used so 
largely in the decoration of St. Pancras Church 
as Mr. Redgrave had described it to be, and 
that the architectural student would hence- 
forward examine the building with greater in- 
terest. It seemed to him that the great objec- 
tion to using, terra-cotta constructively, was to 
be found in the difficulty of getting truly hori- 
zontal lines in small blocks. This difficulty 
would, he apprehended, be a drawback to its 
general adoption. With regard to shrinkage, 
however, he did not attach much weight to it, 
as if proper drawings making due allowance 
for shrinkage were prepared, the difficulty could 
be got over. Great care would, however, have 
to be exercised in this respect, and also as re- 
garded the firing of the blocks, otherwise the 
architect would be dissatisfied, and the builder 
could not get on with his work. 

Mr. J. S. Quilter called attention to the im- 
portance of insuring a uniform colour, as other- 
wise the terra-cotta would look patchy. He 


rial, there could not, he fancied, be any with | 
reference to its applicability to the interior | 
decoration of buildings,—as, for instance, in halls, 
corridors, staircases, and public rooms. The 
room in which the members were then assembled 
and which always struck him with amazement 
as a type of what British architects were able 
to do under severe pressure, might be greatly 
improved if a band or string-course of terra-cotta 
enrichments were carried “under the cornices, or 
if the windows (which were now nothing better 
than glazed holes) were ornamented by its 
agency. He found, however, that in this case, 
as in all other innovations, no matter how simple 
or obvious, the client and the architect would be 
met by the old cry of expense, which was always 
cropping up whenever we went a quarter of an 
inch out of the beaten track. 











thought the architect ought not to be expected 
to deal with the question of shrinkage; but | 
that it should be left to the potter, who was; 
naturally better acquainted with the matter. 

A member said that the deeper the clay was | 
got the less would be the shrinkage. 

Mr. Canning (Messrs. Gibbs & Canning, of | 
Tamworth), stated, that as a maker of terra- | 
cotta, who could bear practical testimony to | 
its great strength, the white sorts were made | 
from fine clay of the purest description and | 
texture, and free from iron, and admitted of 
the hardest burning, while at the same time 
it exhibited the minimum of shrinkage. 

The Chairman.—Could not the figures at St. 
Pancras Church be made able to support the 
weight of the entablature without the iron 
columns inserted in the interior ? 

Mr. Canning,—I think they could. 

The Chairman, commenting upon the value 
of the paper read, as emanating from a person 
who had had much experience in the use of 
terra-cotta at South Kensington, observed that 
in the buildings in Northern Italy which had 
been referred to, iron supports were unneces- 
sary, as the pillars were used only for light 
arcades, and had no great weight upon them. 
There were, he thought, two great advantages 
in the use of terra cotta. The first was that 
its lasting and durable properties exceeded 
those of stone ; and the second was, that the 
highest artistic skill might be obtained at a 
moderate price. He confessed he should have 
liked to have heard more about the application 
of it to London buildings, and a discussion of the 
question as to whether it should be used merely 
in an ornamental and not in a constructive 
sense. He hoped, however, that should it be 
generally introduced it would not be in the shape 
of a glazed covering for buildings, for which our 
climate was wholly unfitted. In the few cases in 
which polished stone was used in London build- 
ings reflection, and not light, was the result. 

Mr. Redgrave said that so far as crushing 
weight was concerned terra-cotta would compare 
favourably with any building stone now in use. 
It was, however, to a certain extent a treacherous 
material, as if a piece were imperfectly fixed it 
might endanger the safety of the portion of the 
building in which it was used. At the sametime, in 
discussing its advantages and disadvantages asa 
building material, it would be necessary to bear 





The Chairman remarked that the new town- 
hall of Berlin was built of terra-cotta and brick. 
It was a building of enormous size, and the 
Prussian Government had resolved that it should | 


be composed exclusively of those two materials, 








MONUMENTAL. 
At a recent meeting of the Doncaster Town | 
Council, designs were received from Messrs. J. | 


Athron, W. Potter, and T. & C. Anelay for a 


; monument to be placed over the grave of the| 


late Mayor (Mr. H. Woodmansey). The com- 
mittee recommended the design, No. 2 upon the 
sheet, furnished by T. & C. Anelay. It was 
stated that the height of the monument would 
be 10 ft., and its cost 481., which came just 
within the limit of the sum specified. The re- 
commendation of the committee was, therefore, 
adopted. 

A monument to the late Mr. Jackson, of 
Bradford, has been erected in Undercliffe Ceme- 
tery, under the ash tree where the remains were 
buried. From a pedestal of Bolton stone rises 
a shaft of the same material, clear and close in| 
the grain, presenting four faces, pointed and | 
carved in the common Gothic style. These’ 
faces are separated from each other by four | 
small columns of polished red or Peterhead | 
granite; and the whole culminates in a short | 
pyramidal spire, closely covered with inverted | 
leaves. The inscription states that the deceased | 
was “composer of the oratorios ‘ Deliverance of 
Israel from Babylon,’ ‘ Isaiah,’ and other musical 
works ;” and that the “ monument is erected by 
the Bradford Festival Choral Society in affec- 
tionate memory of him, their first conductor.” 
Mesers. Stake & Co., of Bradford, executed the 
monument. 











MANCHESTER TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


Tue designs for the new town-hall submitted | 
by the selected architects are now being hung | 
in the present town-hall. All the available wall- 
space in the hall, as well as two additional 
screens placed across it, will be required to 
arrange them in a satisfactory manner. It is) 
matter for regret that a better-lighted room has 
not been chosen. Messrs. Donaldson and Street 
will assist the committee in making the selection. 











ACCIDENTS. 


Ix the vestry of the Priory Church, at'| 
Malvern, an explosion of gas has taken place ; | 





in mind that the manufacture was still ina crude 


the clerk having inconsiderately taken a lighted | 


kitchen, but the fire was kept from the main 
building by the use of the Hall fire-engine, sup. 
plied from a pond, and other means. 

By the fall of the wall of a warehouse at 
Brighton, a child has been killed. The recent 
gale, it is said, had previously brought down a 
portion of the walls of the same building. 

At Scarborough recently a man was killed by 
the fall of a chimney belonging to a new building. 
At the coroner’s inquest the jury, after examining 
several witnesses, including the borough sur- 


| veyor, the architect of the buildings, one of the 


workmen employed with the deceased man, and 
a surgeon, returned a verdict of “ Manslaughter 
against John Land, the builder of the house in 
which the accident occurred.” This verdict was 
repudiated by the coroner; and the jury, after 
being locked up for some time, embodied their 
conclusions in the following form :— 


“That the death of Henry Moore was caused by the 
fall of a chimney of the house in which he was working on 
Saturday, February 1, 1868. From the evidence that has 
been brought before the jury, they are of opinion that the 
fall of the said chimney was owing to the culpable negli- 
gence and disregard of John Land, the bailder of the 
house, to certain conditions required by the Scarborough 
Local Board in consideration of the safety of life and pro- 
perty. The jury attached to this their verdict their ear- 
nest opinion and conviction that the conditions required 
by the Local Board are not sufficiently exacting and par- 
ticular, especially with regard to the inspection of build. 
ings during their erection; and the jury cuongy recom- 
mend that increased power be given by the Board to their 
surveyor or some other officer Er the purpose. And, with 
regard to the building in question, the jury farther express 
their opinion, that it is not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary, for the future safety of the public, that that 
building be further and fully inspected on the authority of 
the Board by one or more efficient surveyors; and that 
Mr, Land shall be definitely required to complete the 
building (if at all) either according to the plans as origi- 
nally approved by the Board, or such modifications 
thereof as the Board may approve.” 





STYLES NOT INVENTED. 


Srm,—It is extraordinary that a man so well 
acquainted with the history of architecture as 
Mr. Fergusson, should have fallen into the error 
of supposing it possible to “invent” a new style. 
No style of architecture has ever been “ ine 
vented,” but has always developed, and, what is 
more remarkable still, is the fact that new styles 
have always arisen from copying the works of a 
former age, exactly what Mr. Fergusson finds 
fault with architects doing at the present time. 
Whence came the Grecian architecture ?—from 
copying the works of the Egyptians. The Roman ? 
—from copying the Grecian. The Byzantine and 
Romanesque ?—from the Roman. And what is 
Gothic architecture but a development of the 
Romanesque ? 

Now, in each of these cases the style was for 
many years only “ copywork.” By degrees, after 
centuries of toil, the new style became gradually 
“ developed,’ and this development generally 
took from three to four hundred years. In the 
case of the Gothic style, it took over six hun- 
dred years. The earliest Romanesque buildings 
were erected about the sixth century, and 
Pointed architecture did not develope itself into 
a new style till the thirteenth century. 

Now, if Mr. Fergusson could live for five or six 
hundred years he might create a new style. I 
have the greatest possible respect for Mr. Fer- 
gusson, and I think he has done much for archi- 
tecture, but I can hardly wish him to live long 
enough to “ invent a new style.” 

H. W. Brewer. 








THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE QUESTION. 
Sir,—In the very neat summary you gave in 


and unsatisfactory state, and that eventually it| candle to discover the spot where an obvious | the Builder last week of several ways of dealing 
would probably be brought to such a state | escape of gas was occurring. The vicar, clerk, | with town sewage, you mentioned a pamphlet 


of perfection, that iron supports might be en- 
tirely done away with. With regard to the 
Italian buildings in which he had seen it em- 
ployed, it was used in small pieces on flat 
surfaces, and had not any weight to support. 
If, however, the material were to be so per- 
fected in the manufacture as to come into 
general use, the architecture might be tempered 


}and verger were al] injured by the explosion, | 
| and damage done to the floor, the organ, and | 
,other property to the extent of more than 
| 1001. A similar explosion, it will be recollected, 
| took place at Ripley Church a week or two ago. 
| St. David’s Church, Merthyr, took fire the 
| other day in the roof from the old grievance, an 
over-heated stove flue. There was some diffi- 


by Mr. Slagg, ‘On the Principles of Town 
Drainage,” in which he says that towns ought, 
for the purpose of disposing of their sewage, to 
be individnalized and not combined, as has been 
often put forward as being the best way of 
getting out of the difficulty that has been 
recently thrown upon the towns in the 
Thames Valley, and will be repeated, probably, 





to it. With respect to the question raised by culty in putting out the fire by means of fire- 


Mr. Quilter as to whether the architect should! hose. The church was flooded, and the molten | 


prepare the drawings for the terra-cotta, and lead fell amongst the people as they rushed out 


make them so as to provide for shrinkage, he wildly, and were arrested by the difficulty of | 


saw no reason why he should not do so when the getting through the doors, which opened in- 
amount of shrinkage could be ascertained to a wards. 
nicety A fire has occurred at Wynyard Hall, near 


A member observed that, whatever difference | Stockton, the seat of Earl Vane, from a beam, it 
of opinion might exist as to the merits of terra- | is believed, getting ignited in a chimney of the 
servants’ apartments. The roof fell into the 


Cotta as a decorative or as a constructive mate- 


all over the country where rivers are polluted by 
town sewage. In addition tothe reasons therein 
| set forth for this individual mode of dealing with 
| the subject, I think another may be stated. 
| Surely, sir, we, the town surveyors of England, 
| if authorised to carry out our own ideas of how 
| to get our towns out of this difficulty, could and 
| would quickly do it. We have not all had suffi- 
cient experience to undertake this work with 
confidence, but I am sure those who have not 
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would readily acknowledge it, and make way for 
and assist those who have. 

If it be thought better to have our plans sub- 
mitted to a standard authority before being put 
in practice, by all means let it beso. The Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. 
Rawlinson, or some other gentleman of eminence, 
would quickly detect anything wrong in principle 
or detail in the plans submitted to him. On the 
other hand, we should have the advantage of any 
new idea of any value that might be broached 
being put into train for a practical trial, and 
ultimately the country would gain by such a 


course. 
lt will hardly be contended by any disinterested 
man that we ought to rest satisfied with the pre- 
sent practice of town drainage as a final measure 
of sanitary science. And I thiak we onght, at 
the outset, before we are farther committed to 
principles which may not prove to be the best, to 
establish what ought to be done, both in principle 
and practice. : 

I acknowledge the value of the information 
elicited by the Royal Commissioners lately, but 
I do not think their“ conclusions” ought to be 
conclusive. By leaving the work of disposing of 
the sewage to the town surveyors, with the ad- 
vantage of a reference to, and consultation with, 
some eminent engineer, we shall more quickly 
arrive at the best thing to be done than by any 
other means. A Town SuRVEYOR, 





ARCHITECTS’ FEES IN COMPETITION. 


Srx,—I beg to hand you the following advertisements 
which has this morning appeared in one of the loca! 
prints, thinking that, as a specimen of the sublime 
sapience of the Sculcoates guardians, it may be somewhat 
amusing to your professional readers :— 

* Sculcoates Union.—To Architects.—The guardians of 





age), it was discovered that there was not room where the titled premiu: ymen substan 
had calculated on rebuilding !—too justly styled by the a se will cleiidee the noch ya ot os 
old inhabitants a “ cruel blunder.” This necessitated | more than ten per cent. above the cotimats socom anyi : 
oui. at some distance, leaving, instead of a time-| the design. Every part of the building is to be of the 
onoured existing church, a dreary “ waste,” bating the | plainest design consistent with the same being thorou 
old tower, and a new “ sepulchral chapel,” rendered also | substantial and suitable for the purpose required, an = 
ree nd yg their ‘ ement,” in the centre of | money is to be expended in ornamental work of any kind 
it old town, at which any “ Rip van Winkle of the | Accommodation is to be provided for 500 patients, and the 
be, coaching ” days might almost t the evidence | buildings are to be so as to be easily capable of 
, / ages . : ’ extension at a future iod. The Guardians proposed 
sf ew years ago, it was stated in the Builder, | that from 1,000 to 1,200 cubie feet of space should be 
that the “‘ poorest almshouses in England”’ were supposed | allowed to each patient, but the Poor Law Board con- 
to be, now, those at Woburn, founded by the Bedford | sidered 850 “‘quite sufficient.” The building is te be 
— thou =< er for — oly lands | rendered fire: as far as possible, and facilities for 
athed by others lon fore, in ich t t inmates i : idered. 
inmates receive one shilling’ 0 week aa oa paca ee saniiaand main cnn ot Sopanees . 
in about a century, and without other perquisites. The 
ease seemed more regrettable, as there are several well if 
not ay <a almshouses in neighbouring 
towns. These poor almefolk at Woburn will now have th 
a ——- of er ey the ‘‘ great bell ;”” but, might FLOATING BASIN AT BREST, 
ey not be more grateful for a few additional shilli . . 
week each, than even living under its ve “1 however | FOR several years past the floating basin of the 
otherwise imposing ? Vzxus. | port of Brest, constructed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, has been wholly inadequate to the require- 
ments of a station of such strategic and military 
importance. On the proposition of M. Duprey 
CROSSINGS. de Léme, director of the matériel of the Imperial 
SinarBiudh Jantar dest lett aathabanditenatt Marine, the minister of marine ordered, in 1868, 
tion of bridges and tunnels for the convenience ‘of foot. studies to be made, and the works of enlarge- 
passengers at the crowded thoroughfares, it struck me | ment were subsequently undertaken. But, the 


that lifts might be advantageous! loyed for the - i i 

ey It is not worth while for aie ono into detaile 3] contractor not having been able, even after six- 
ut I hope an engineer will take up the idea, for I am | teen months of persevering efforts, to render the 

persuaded that there are no objections which might not be | dam water-tight,—the fundamental basis of the 


| surmounted by ingenuity and perseverance. A bridge, | ; ah ; 
with lifts in the form of the letter H. would oceupy fees | constructions, —was obliged to abandon the en- 


space, and the fatigue of climbing stairs be avoided. The | “TPTise. 
licemen already stationed at such crossings could regu- After new studies, M. Collignon, inspector- 
a peter mens < = Ye an thal ry eee as general of maritime works, suggested the use of 
the box conteining, me six, be raised to the level of the |compressed air, as at Kehl Bridge and else- 
bridge, walk aeross, and in turn by their weight, assist in | where, and that course was decided upon. The 
raising the ascending followers. Cugeicus. | project adopted was that of M. Castor, who had 
| already a practical acquaintance with the system. 
——— : | He proposed to form a dam by means of an im- 
}mense iron caisson, and to make it descend 
COMPARATIVE ALTITUDES. |51 ft. 6 in. below the highest tide-level. The 


S1z,—It is very satisfactory to eee the question of 2uthor of this project was entrusted with the 


























the above union, being desirous of making certain altera- 
tions and additions in the workhouse, will, on Tuesday | 
next, be prepared to receive tenders, stating for what sum | 
architectural plans of such proposed alterations and addi- | 
tions will be prepared. The premises may be viewed, and | 
instructions for plans reeeived from the committee, who 
wil) be in attendance at the workhouse, from ten to 
twelve o’clock on Thursday next. The tenders must be 
delivered,” &c. 

Among the number of those who profess and call them- 
selves architects, how many will found with virtue 
weak enough to yield to this remarkably tempting invita- 
tion to self-sacrifice is yet to be seen. 

Kivaston Hout. 








GREENOCK HARBOUR AND DOCK. 


Srr,—Many of your readers have doubtless applied for 
the “particulars” respecting the proposed dock and 
harbour at Greenock. I have done so, and the particulars 
sent are so inconsistent that I find it impossible to define 
what is really required. The instructions require two 
tidal harbours or wet docks (but do not say which); also 
a graving dock, sea walls, and embankments, together with 
railway communication ; whereas the sections of the Har- 
bour Act to which competitors are referred only authorize 
the construction of one small dock (according to the 
boundaries therein defined) and the graving - dock 
in a given position ; the instructions also authorizing its 
being placed in another position, if the competitor can 
show ‘‘ valid reasons” for doing so. 

The instructions and the clauses of the Act appear so 
inconsistent with each other, and other discrepancies being 
evident between the former and the plan furnished, I ap- 
plied to the clerk for further particulars, but can get no 
reply. I should feel obliged by these facts being made 
public, because they lead me to believe that the compe- 
tition may not be a bond fide one, or worth wasting time 
upon, C. E. 








GREAT BELLS: WOBURN NEW 
CHURCH, &c. 


Srr,—Mr. Walesby, to whose general cémpanologica! 


“comparative altitudes ” treated practically by your cor- | execution of the works, which were commenced 
respondents “A.J.” and “B. B.,” who have done good | in February, 1867. 


service by their communications. i i i 
_ I hope, and believe, I am giving utterance to the feel- | The gw se ae — of _— = 
ings of many, when I express my own sense of gratitude | yards. orty workmen, relieving © other 


|for these contributions, and give an assurance that it|/ every four hours, work day and night in the 
| would be a matter for regret if the subject were allowed to | compressed air extracting the enormous quantity 


|rest there. May I be excused if I also express my own | 
| opinion that the observations would be really valuable for of stuff to be excavated (rock, wood, and stones), 


| scientific purposes, as well as for certain practical opera- 
| tions, if some common datum were agreed upon and 
| adopted throughout the country. It must be evident to 
all persons directly and indirectly concerned that this 
should be the mean level of the sea. 

Anxious not to trespass too much on your space, I will 
restrict myself to one or two suggestions of the advantage 
of such a course. To many geological students who have | 
not time and opportunities to do much field-work, such 
tables of comparative altitudes as those commenced by 
“A.J.” would be very valuable, having the sea-ievel 
datum, In the promotion of great sanitary improvements 
such general levels would probably prevent many blun- 
ders ; and the same remark would apply in all cases where 
land drainage on a large scale is contemplated. 

With most of the remarks of ‘“‘B. B.” in your last 
number I entirely agree; but would proclaim the import- 
ance of uniformity in taking the altitudes, and the adop- 
tion of acommon datum. “ B. B.” rather objects to the 
term ‘‘ mean level of the sea,” as being ambiguous; and I 
beg, therefore, to suggest, that the uniform datum should | 


be the average low-water level, which is adopted as the 
zero in all Admiralty as well as land and estuary surveys on 
the eastern coast. Jamus Wyart. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | 


A sPEciaL meeting of this Board has been held for the 

urpose of receiving a report from the Works and General 
Baspcnse Committee on the subject of a draft bill with 
reference to the loans and funds for carrying on the works 
under the existing Thames Embankment and Mansion | 
House-street Acts, also the works for the Thames Em- 
bankment approaches, the Chelsea Embankment, and the 
Park-lane improvement, and to enable the Board to | 
charge in aid the rates of the metropolis and the general 
properties of the Board under those Acts, Mr. Freeman, 





knowledge I would bey all due respect, thinks that a new 
bell of 55 cwt., at Woburn, Beds, will be the heaviest | 
“parish” one. I venture to doubt this, by fancying that 
there may be several latent heavy bells of little more than 
local cognizance and fame; as even that of Sherborne ap- 
pears to have been but little publicly known tilllately. There, 
at least, was, forty years ago, a statement of a bell at 
some parish church in Gloucestershire, weighing 8,000 lb 
There is a village tenor of six in Oxfordshire, I am pretty 
certain near Witney (else Banbury), undoubtedly weigh- 
ing fifty-siz cwt.; also one at the fine church of Felmer- 
sham, Beds, believed on good authority to weigh 50 cwt. 
Some correspondents might, doubtless, elucidate these or 
other examples, to Mr. Walesby’s satisfaction also. 

The ‘fancy’ of a great bell for a little town, under 
2,000 inhabitants, is of course a lawful one, which none 
are entitled to eavil at. This same new chureh at Woburn 

s, however, so strange a tale—perhaps utterly 
unprecedented — and involving, at first at least, much 
local feeling, that it may invite notice from the mere sin- 
gularity of the ease, little as may be the likelihood of 
recurrence of a similar astonishing ‘‘ blunder.” 

The popular old church, built by the last abbot of 
Woburn, was a pretty one, and a great favourite of the 
present duke’s esteemed grandfather, who liberally and 
tastefully urnamented it. It was pulled down, against the 
strong wishes, regretful murmurings, and some ‘‘ memo- 
rials” (his present Grace being, unhappily, an absentee) 


in moving the adoption of the report, said that their 
object was to get the necessary capital for the working 
and that at the lowest possible per-centage. They had 
sufficient capital to pay for the net cost. If they could 
get the guarantee of the Government, they would be able | 
to raige the money at a lower per-centage. A short dis- | 
cussion followed, in the course of which it was stated that 
the amount was 2,100,000/. Upon the resolution being | 
ut, twenty members voted for it and three against,—the | 
atter being Messrs, Healey, Roche, and 8. Taylor, 








a 


Tux Guardians of the poor of St. Pancras have pur- | 
chased, for 4,200/., four acres of land, situated at Highgate, 
between the Small Pox Hospital and the Cemetery, for | 


parish distinct from the workhouse, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Metropolis Poor Act, 1967. The 
competition for designs for the building, we are told, is 
limited to a number of architects who have been accus- 


three best desigos the Guardians offer premiums of 150/., 








of the inhabitants—Churchmen and Dissenters ; and, after 
it was sacrifleed (with a handsome neighbouring pareon- 





gs, &e., that may be required, but 


of which more than 392 cubic yards have been 
taken out. The total number of men employed 
is 150. 

The weight of the caisson, of its materials, 
plant, masonry, &c., amounts to 3,000 tons. A 
thirty-horse power engine sets in motion a 
blowing-engine, which maintains the air at a 
constant pressure, and continually renews the 
air vitiated by forty men at work. At present 
the caisson has arrived without accident at a 
depth of 20 ft. 4 in. below the zero of the mare- 


|ometric gauge; and there is every reason to 


expect that this difficult undertaking will be 
brought to a successful close before the end of 
the present February. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Doncaster.—The Doncaster Market Committee 
have opened the tenders sent in for the exten- 
sion and improvement of the markets. They 
were in two sets, viz., for builders’ and con- 
tractors’ work, and for smiths’ and ironfounders’ 
work. The first were required for constracting, 
erecting, and completely finishing three new 


| slaughter-houses, pens, and boundary-walls in 


connexion therewith; and for laying out a new 
cattle-market adjoining the slanghter-houses, 
constructing the roads, laying pen-floors for 
about 5,000 sheep with asphalte, and for 750 pigs, 


| with paving bricks; for making and pitching 


the pen-floors for about 120 fat beasts with ran- 
dom Mount Sorrel pavours, for forming the 


| various drains, erecting sheds and boundary 


walls, and for providing the stone kerbs and 
plinths, and letting in the ironwork of the pens, 


&c.” The second set of tenders were required 
“ for the cast and wrought iron work necessary 
for ‘constructing and erecting pens for about 
ST. PANCRAS INFIRMARY COMPETITION. | 5,000 sheep, 750 pigs, and 120 fat beasts.” Be- 
tween the highest and lowest tenders for the 
builders’ and contractors’ work there was a 
difference of 1,068/., that sent in by Mr. W. 
the purpose of building an infirmary for the poor of the | Huddleston, of Lincoln, being the lowest,— 
4,2981.; while Messrs. Pattisons, of Raskington, 
was the highest,—5,366/. The tender of Messrs. 
Kirk & Parry, of Sleaford, was 4,8721. For the 
tomed to design buildings of a similar class! For the ivonesouk the 2 t and highest _—y =, 
' ol. The suceessful competitor, if requi is | York Railway Plant Company, 1,0201.; an 
roared wey het for the payment of Sook Ios the | Mesers. J. Chiff & Co., Bradford, 2,0501.,-—-a 
¢ of preminm; and this ia to include ail taveling | difference of 1,0801. Messrs. Robey & Co., and 
expenses and attendances, and 1 P} (<< Kirk & out in , no fore 
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latter for 1,542. The committee have recom- 
mended that the tenders of Mr. Huddleston and 
the York Railway Piant Company be accepted. 
Salisbury.—The committee appointed to take 
the preliminary steps for the enlargement of the 
Salisbury Infirmary report that subscriptions to 
the amount of nearly 5,000/. have already been 


received. The total amount required is esti- | 
| retail tradesmen to give them serious alarm. There are 


mated at about 10,0001. 


Keyham.—The new north basin at Keyham | 


yard has been opened, the operation of floating 
the caisson into its position on the western 
boundary having been successfully performed in 
the presence of the admiral superintendent and 
officers of the Devonport and Keyham yards. 
This basin is 900 ft. long, 400 ft. broad, and at 
the opening the water was 32 ft. deep in it. 
Yarmouth (Isle of Wight)—We are informed 
that another new town, similar to that of Bould- | 
nor, is proposed to be carried out in the water- 
ing-place known as Totland Bay. A number of | 
workmen are already engaged for the erection | 
of brick-kilns, in order to commence opera- 
Neath.—The subject of widening Neath Bridge | 
over the river has been discussed in the Town 
Council. The Mayor explained the original plan, 
which was accompanied by sections and speci- 
fications, showing how a footpath 5 ft. wide on | 
each side of the bridge could be thrown out! 
upon brackets. The plan received the unani- | 
mous consent of the Council. 


mer offering to do the work for 1,625/., and the! this movement, from which we may quote a 


| passage :— 


| co-operative system to prosper immensely, and we are in- 


2 opulent aristocracy will always pay for easy service; an 

tions. | the jeunesse dorée will always require credit, and will —_ 
be willing to pay for it. All these things are inevitable, 

Sull, the present movement, by which cash payment is | 


undoubtedly a healthy one for society. : ~ . 
keepers are most likely to retain their position who adapt | dral, with oak framing covered with stout lead. 


themselves to it in time, and are content with moderate The builders of the Ely lantern tower, Messrs. 
profits when customers pay ready money.” | ‘ 





THE BUILDER, 


“ The high prices of London tradesmen have caused the 


formed that a single store is doing a business exceeding 
4001. a-day, which is rapidiy increasing. At these stores 
the customer has not the numerous conveniences offered 
by the private tradesman; there is no calling for orders ; 
he must make out his own bill and take away his own 
parcel. Yet, with all this, the advantages offered are so 
great that they draw away sufficient custom from the 


too many retail tradesmen, The number of shopkeepers, 
as Mr, Mill has shown, is everywhere in too high a ratio 
to the number of producers. And the general collapse in 
credit begins to make this felt. The eddy that began in 
the City, the centre of commerce, is extending throughout 
the nation. There has been too much credit; there is 
now too little for the public convenience. Cash is wanted 
everywhere : when men have to pay cash, they begin to 
think seriously about price. Hence, retail trade, like the 
great speculative enterprises, is in a state of transition. 
Co-operation is its most formidable rival, It is easy to 
anticipate the time when co-operative stores and a much 
smaller number of first-class tradesmen will occupy the 
whole field. The disappearance of a great number of petty 
shopkeepers will be no great loss, except to themselves, 
And they will have no more right to complain than bad the 


& Pulsford, of Barnstaple; Mrs. Beer, of Exeter, 
supplied the stained glass, and Messrs. Peard & 
Jackson the artistic metal-work. Mr. Thos. 
Leigh, of London, was the clerk of the works. 

Wells.—The effects of high wind on the 18th 
of January are plainly apparent in the weat 
front of the cathedral. The two niches in the 
upper part of the north-west tower are almost 
entirely deprived of their sculptured canopies, 
This was not wholly the work of the tempest. 
Several large fragments having fallen, and other 
portions appearing to have been loosened, the 
dean and canon in residence deemed it necessary 
to order a considerable space of ground to be 
enclosed, whilst a man descended from the top 
of the tower, by means of a rope, to examine the 
state of the stonework, and to remove any parts 
likely to be diwlodged. The statue of Bishop 
Bubwith is in a sad state of decay. 

Lynn.—The new spire of St. Nicholas Church, 
Lynn, has recently been completed. Some years 
back, it was considered desirable to take down 





wigmakers when people took to wearing their own hair, 
The first-class tradesmen will maintain their stand. An | 


the old spire on account of its dangerous state, 
and for many years the old tower was without a 


|spire. A committee was formed, and a gub- 
| scription obtained, to erect a new spire. Mr. G. 


G. Scott, designed the spire, to be erected 


ik dit, iz jorit eo ‘ 
ikely to supersede credit, in the vast majori Re cases, is ‘similar to the new lantern tower of Ely Cathe. 


se shop- 


Freeman, were also employed to erect this spire, 


We observe shops with large bills in the win- in height 200 ft. from the ground-line. 


The county | dows offering goods at co-operative prices. The | 


Acol.—The late Mr. William Rogers, of Sheriff’s 


magistrates have agreed to give 3501. towards _ public should of course be on their guard against Court, had for a considerable time been labouring 


the expense, and other contributions are ex: | 


pected. 








imposition in such cases; but still there are | toobtain the erection of a new parish church, on 
instances in which shopkeepers do give goods to | land which he had purchased, and intended to 
members of co-operative associations at reduced | present for the purpose. The preparation of 


| prices, on a previous understanding with them; | the plans and designs were entrusted to Mr. 
}and some shopkeepers may desire to give the| W. L. Sear, of Margate. His design consists 


i yE VEMENT. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MO ; general and cash-paying public also, as well as of a building, a portion of which only it is 


TuEattempt of shopkeepers of different classes, 
such as butchers, grocers, &c., to combine in 
trades unions, for the purpose of plundering the 
public to an unconscionable extent, is recoiling 
with a vengeance on their own heads, by the 
spread of the co-operative principle on the part 
of consumers. The shopkeepers now threaten 
to combine against wholesale dealers who shall | 


themselves, the benefit of such an arrangement, | proposed to erect at present, which will be suffi- 
by competing against other shopkeepers, instead | cient to accommodate 300 persons, but to which, 
of combining with them against the public. when funds will allow, it is proposed to add a 

The check to adulteration of all sorts is not | second portion, entirely in keeping with the 
the least of the benefits likely to be conferred on | original design, in which other 300 persons can 
the public by the co-operative movement. |be seated. There will be a bell-tower at the 
north-west angle, and aspire rising to the height 
of 100 ft. The design of the building is in the 








continue to supply the co-operative stores, bat | Perpendicular style, and it is proposed to be 
they will only thus hasten their own downfall ; i TaN built of bricks (to be made on the spot), faced 
because it is evident that co-operation can sup- CEUROE-BULAEAG SWE. | with Kentish rag, and covered with anne in 
port a wholesale trade no less than a retail; and,| Frampton (near Dorchester).—A new reredos | ornamental courses. The structure will be ex- 
indeed, as their customers are not credit but cash has lately been placed in Frampton Church. | tremely plain. 
ones, they are in a much better position to do| The design comprises the feature of three rich| Nidd.—The church of Nidd, built at the 
so than the usual wholesale houses themselves. | gablets, carved in Caen stone, over the altar, the | expense of Miss Rawson, of Nidd Hall, has been 
There are far too many shopkeepers in London. | central one being a little the highest, flanked by | consecrated and opened by the Bishop of Ripon. 
They are destined to be greatly thinned in! an ornamental arcade on each side. Under the| The present building is on the site of an old 
number, and all but a remainder will find it | latter is an inlaid diaper, formed of bands of| church, which had fallen to decay, and the 
necessary to turn to industrial pursuits of a| white alabaster, incised with black lines and | foundation-stone was laid in August, 1866. The 
more productive kind than merely standing be-| green marble eyes, the ground being a brown | architects were Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, of 
hind counters, and handing over goods from | mottled alabaster. The portion of the reredos, Bradford, and the contractors Messrs. Fawcett, 
the producer to the consumer, after appropria-| over the altar is lined with Maltese alabaster of Harrogate. It is built in the Early Decorated 
ting a lion’s share to themselves for doing so. | from Gozo, the centrai panel having a floriated Gothic style, with plain simple nave and chancel. 
A movement which necessitates a return from cross, composed principally of a rich creamy | The pulpit, lectern, and chancel-fittings are of a 
credit to cash cannot but be a wholesome one, | yellow marble, also from Malta, closely re-|less plain character. Open moveable benches 
whatever may become of the credit givers. | sembling gold in colour. The shafts and span-| of oak form the sittings. The floors are laid 
The London lawyers are in for the movement. | drels of the arcade on each side of the altar are| with Maw’s Staffordshire tiles. The east and 
They have started “The Legal Co-operative | composed of marbles of various tints. The | west windows are of stained glass. The tower 


Supply Association,” whose stores are in the greater part of the inlaid marble and alabaster | at the west end contains a peal of five bells, by 


Euston-road. The London clerks have not only | work was selected by Mr. R. B. Sheridan, M.P., | 
started their own restaurant, but a “ Clerks’ | of Frampton Court, when on a recent visit to | 
Supply Association,’ under the management Malta, and was prepared there. Mr. Earp, of 
of clerks connected with some of the most London, carved the ornamental Caen stone-work, 


respectable firms, but not restricted to clerks ; 
and they have made a contract with the London 
Parcels Delivery Company for the delivery of 
goods at reduced rates. The Civil Service Co- 
operative Society have found their premises in 
Alban-place, a little back street uear her 
Majesty’s Theatre, already too small, and have 
just taken larger premises in the Haymarket, 
and opened a storethere. All day long the place 
is crowded with purchasers, and outside there is 
quite a string of carriages, whence it will be 
inferred that even the upper classes are not 


insensible to the advantages of household | 


economy, and peeresses have been seen there 
making out their own invoices, and taking away 
their own parcels. Another similar association 
opens its doors wider, and admits any one who is 
introduced by a civil servant. The society has 
its store—a very large one—in Monkwell-street, 
but it is not necessary to deal at the store: 
arrangements have been made with tradesmen 
in various parts of London to supply members of 
the association at reduced prices. This contract 
answers the tradesmen’s purpose, because they 
are thereby secured a large vumber of addi- 
tional customers who pay cash, and with whom, 
therefore, there is no risk. 

The Globe newspaper has some remarks on 


and also the arcade and marble diapered-work 
underneath it, and fixed the reredos in its 
position. The design was prepared by Mr. 
Ferrey, architect. The reredos is intended as a | 
memorial of a relative of Mr. Sheridan, who has 
borne the entire expense. 

Tawstock (Devon).—The Church of St. Peter’s, 
Tawstock, has been restored under the direction 
of Prof. G. G. Scott, architect, at a total cost of 
1,8001. The expense of the chancel has been 
defrayed by the rector, the Rev. H. B. Wrey, 
who has placed stained glass in all the windows, 
in memory of deceased members of his family. 
The ancient fourteenth-century roofs have been re- 
paired and freed from the plaster by which they 
were hidden. The nave and aisles have been re- 
seated with open benches of wainscot, anda vaulted 
oak ceiling fixed in the tower. Many curious 
mural paintings have been discovered, repre- 
senting Scriptural subjects and ecclesiastics. 
One, supposed to represent Baalam and the Ass, 
was overlaid with an inscription recording the 
names of seven persons who died 1573. The 
church is noted for its monuments erected by 
the Bourchiers, Earls of Bath. The body of the 
ancient oak pulpit waa discovered, and has been 
refixed. The transept roofs yet remain un- 
finished. The contractors were Messrs, Dendle 








Mesers. Mears & Stainbank, of London. The 
walls internally are of Burton Leonard limestone. 
The roof is boarded, and a tower with a groined 
ceiling is used as a baptistery, the ancient font 
being retained. A hot-air heating apparatus, 
by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge, is laid down. 
Wandsford, near Driffield.—A new church has 
been consecrated here. Sir Tatton Sykes, bart., 
laid the foundation-stone on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1866. The site, with the surrounding 
burial-ground, was presented by Sir Tatton, who 
also defrays the whole cost of the new church, 
which was designed by Mr. G. E. Street, of 
London, and occupies the site of a demolished 
chantry-chapel, founded by Elias de Wansford, 
early in the fourteenth century, and of which 
only the font remains. The old chapel was 
dedicated to the Virgin, as is the new church. 
By the liberality of Sir Tatton large schools 
have been built in the village likewise. 
Eastbourne.—The chancel-stone of St. John’s, 
Meads, has been laid. The want of a church at 
Meads (which is a district entirely separate both 
from the Old and New Towns, and situated at 
the foot of the breezy downs, commanding views 
of the town, the sea, the hill, and the neighbour- 
ing country), has long been felt by all classes, 
the nearest place of worship being more than 4 
raile off. A subscription was consequently set 
on foot, headed by members of the Brodie family, 
and it was contemplated that the sum required 
to build a church, a residence for the minister, 
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and to establish a small endowment, would be 
about 6,7001. Of that sum 5,3701. have been 
collected, and the erection of the church and 
parsonage commenced on a piece of land given 
by the Duke of Devonshire, the patron of East- 
bourne. The architect is Mr. H. E. Rumble, and 
the builder, Mr. James Peerless; both residents 
of Eastbourne. The church is intended to afford 
accommodation for 450, and the style is Deco- 
rated. The edifice will consist of a chancel, 
nave, tower, spire, and aisles. 

Bishop Stortford.—Mr. J. Clarke writes that he 
is “preparing the plans and reporting on the 
proposed works here for the restoration of the 
parish church.” 

Hull.—An influential meeting has been held 
here for the purpose of considering the best 
means of completing the restoration of the Holy 
Trinity Church. The meeting was attended by 
the Archbishop of York, Lord Wenlock, Mr. C. 
Sykes, M.P., Mr. W. H. H. Broadley, high sheriff 
of Yorkshire, &c. Resolutions were agreed to 
pledging the meeting to form a fund of 20,0001., 
for the purpose of restoring this, one of the 
largest parish churches in the kingdom, and 
which is now in a very dilapidated condition. , 








Books Received. 


Wholesome Fare; or, The Doctor and the Cook : 
a Manual of the Laws of Food and the Practice 
of Cookery. By Epmunp S. and Exuen J. 
DeLaMERE. London: Lockwood &Co. 1868. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the abundance of cookery 
books, the waste of food from bad cookery does 
not seem to diminish. Thisis a subject of great | 
importance to the poor, but, unfortunately for 
them, the cookery books are generally prepared for 








every individual’s bill of fare. For what can be clearer | suit and what disagree with him. 8 i 
than that growing children and adolescents have greater | more easily then Shastelien Stich onion pag mca 
need of additional material to build up their frame than | sensation at the pit of their stomach ; whilst others find 
the adult or the aged, to whom the same supply of growth- | them lighter than meat, being less liable to cause sleepless- 
making material is not only superfluous, but itively | ness and feverish symptoms. Some literary persons feel 
adverse? that amongst adults the hard-working labourer, | acidity after eating bread, so that they are obliged to 
the sportsman, the traveller, have greater need of repairs | restrict themselves to a very small quantity. Milk does 
than the gentleman who leisurely sits at home at ease ? | not suit everybody, and eggs disagree with many people 
that even sedentary persons make different expenditures without its being possible to assign a reason. In short, 
of exertion, which require to be replaced accordingly? The | in respect to food, it is absolutely necessary to consult 
statesman who conducts a policy, the author who writes a | each individual stomach. 
book, the business man who manages a concern, draw| Men of letters (which includes women of letters), like 
more freely on their strength and nervous energy than the | Augustus Cwsar and all other delicate persons cannot 
lounger who skims the daily papers, the reader who whiles | bear severe cold, nor great heats, which try them sorely 
away an hour with a novel, or the customer who pur- | because it is more difficult to protect one’s self against 
chases an article at a shop. | them than against cold. Milton, in summer used to fall 
The distinction is likewise of great importance both to into a state of prostration which bordered on intellectual 
ersons who are Too Fat and to those who are Too Lean. | dulness. Less illustrious instances are far from rare.” 
he former have had their afflictions attended to by medi- | a . i 
cal writers, both in England and France. The latter, if) On the whole this is a much superior “ cook- 
pe — healt ee 6S ooo leanness, will be book,” as the authors have it, than the general 
wise to let well alone, consoling themselves with the sport- i 
Seaman *h: een dne Seta enehee f ther feel run of what one is wont to see, whether new or 
unwell and weak, let them consult some respectable, pro- 044+ 
perly-educated physician, and beware of the arts of un- 


scrupulous advertising practitioners. Practical Plane ‘a G call 
For some time past it has been a well-known fact that e and Solid Geometry, especially 


dry bread and pure spring water constitute a diet whose adapted for Science Classes. By WasiINnGTON 
fattening effects had either been ignored or remained un- Hupson, Government Science Teacher. Lon- 


known. To grow fat, you are advised to drink largely of! don: Whittaker & Co. 1868. 
water and fermented beverages, and to eat abundance of 
farinaceous and starchy food. To grow thin, drink very SEVERAL works on geometry have been published 


little, confining that little to unwatered wine, coffee, and Jate] i j 
tea, and abstain from all aliments containing starch.” anny Qenme of Cheen ~ _ " ninppeois' pages) — 
: |we are very glad of it; it isa good sign. Mr. 
Literary and other sedentary persons cannot Hudson’s intention, in issuing the quarto of 
be too often reminded of some wholesome truths thirty-five pages of letter-press, and sixteen 
as regards regimen and other subjects relating pages of plates, now before us, was to supply what, 
to their especial habits. as a Government science teacher, he has always 
** Animal fibre becomes hardened by exercise. The felt, the want of a cheap book upon geometrical 
whole bodily man, as he grows older, hardens, and old age Grawing, which would combine all branches of 
is ‘ general a horn. i workmen, the geometry,and be couched in the simplest phraseo- 
working members are indurated; with literary persons, it . . r 
is the brain that works; and often do they become in- logy. This want he seems have supplied. The 
capable of connecting their ideas, and grow old before book unites plane and solid geometry, with per- 
their time. In children the brain is still too soft; in old spective projections, and may be bought for 4s. 
people, it has grown too hard; and either excess isan Workmen in many branches of trade would find 


equal hinderance to the complete exercise of its proper ° , 

Sasctlons. The memory, the first to give the signs tf fail. the study of it of great assistance to them. 

ing, presages the weakness of the other faculties. j 
Over-activity of mind and inaction of body are the prin- | 

cipal causes of disorder with literary persons ; but they | 








quite another class of persons. It is not amongst | are not the only ones. The student's very attitude cannot | VARIORUM. 
the poorer classes alone, however, that there is be otherwise than injurious to health. The folding and | , ss P 
compression which the vessels suffer, in a sitting posture,| ‘TELEGRAPHIC Communication with India.” 


bad cooking ; and were the middle classes better | 

; ; at the upper part of the thigh and beneath the knee, im- ‘3 Gi Ss ing.-c 
instructed, good cookery might soon descend to | pede the circulation in the lower members, one of the con- 7 ape en Mager Charing —, 
the lower orders. The work under notice is in- | sequences of which is cold feet and legs. The stoop ofthe 42 this pamphiet a short account is given of 


body affects the abdominal viscera, and is an additional lines at present available for Indian messages, 


tended for the middle classes, and it is not & mere | cause of indigestion ; the stomach is doubly a sufferer. | and an explanation of the arrangements latel 
collection of receipts for dishes, but an enlight- Hence, not a few literary men have wisely performed their pa ‘th the G f P ie y 
ened treatise on hygiene as well as cookery. The | work in an erect position, by means of a desk at which ente into wit e Governments Of frussia, 


they can stand and write. A standing-desk is useful to, Russia, and Persia, for carrying out a new 


more immediate obj accordi . : : fe , : 
yect of the work, rding to have in one’s study, if only for the purpose of varying the } line through these countries, to be exclusively 


the authors,— 


“oe of the limbs during a spell of work. 
- 


ight-work may be regarded as a fourth exciting cause devoted to the transmission of Anglo-Indian and 


ee , : : 
ie pi pel yp fe ay yam g ogue Seomr~ of malady in learned folk, A man who has been working | other Indo-European messages. The working of 
our K y. during the day, toils much too hard if he continues to this line has been entrusted to Messrs. Siemens 


courage to willit. .. . Other points which we have been 


ences 0) hae 60 eee re aaeeg elicets of cookery, and sleep is unduly shortened, and is insufficient to repair the 


the relative value of the different kinds of food...... 
The class whom we address are above the prejudices en- 
tertained by the labouring population of England and 
Ireland, if not of Scotland, we will only eat what they 
will eat and what they are used to...... Our readers 
will not feel offended at being reminded why some articles 
of diet are good, others indifferent, and others bad,—that 
popular belief may be sometimes mistaken in the nutritive 
value it attributes to certain articles,—that jellies and 
arrow-root pap are not nourishing, while pease soup and 
pudding, bean-flour, oatmeal gruel, aud dried haricots 


made into s stew decidedly are. Besides the passages re- that he would not even read his letters after the tenth | 


lating to what may be fairly called the philosophy of 
cookery, it is hoped that useful suggestions will be found 


work during a part of the night. The time allowed for & Halske, of London, Berlin, and St. Peteraburg, 
revious wear and tear. Moreover, the sleep which fol- electrical engineers and contractors, who propose 
ows long-continued oat is never — and angen. to delegate the office to an English company. 
It does not produce the effect it ought, because the brain | . gat A 
continues in a state of excitement. It is found impos- The proposal 18 to Construct a two-wire line from 
sible to break the thread of thought; the over-weary London to Teheran in Persia, where the lines of 
labourer cannot sleep, or if he do, it is a state of halt- the Indian Government to India commence. The 
asleep and half-awake, during the course of which restless jing will run from London, vid Hamburg, War- 


ideas increase fatigue without rendering service. The 4 
ancients were well aware of the danger. Asinius Pollio, S@W; Odessa, and the Black Sea, to Tiflis and 
consul and orator, who was the first in Rome to collect a Teheran.——— The Transference of the Tele- 


library, was so conscious of the risk of evening studies, graphs to the State.” By John Stephen, elec- 
hour; that is, two hours before sunset. trician. London : Longmans & Co. In this 
Of all the functions, when once disordered, sleep is the pamphlet a sort of gossipy advocacy of the pro- 


in the pages devoted to the sick, the sedentary, and the most difficult to re-establish. We lose it gaily, we lament posed transfer of the telegraph lines to Govern- 


convalescent,”’ 


As a specimen of the style of the work, we 
may transfer two or three of the passages 


it bitter ee nent — 4 ey ra ment is given.——“ Hints to Certifying Surgeons 


‘‘ Literary persons should pay attention both to the under the Factory Acts.” By George Greaves, 
selection of their food, and to its quantity, Errors in consulting surgeon, Chorlton Union Hospital, &c. 


marked by us for a this notice. In seating either respect produce bad consequences ; but, of the Knight & Co., Fleet-street. The chief object of 

of the two essential principles of food, aliments | two, it is better to make an injudicious choice than to this ¢ wets itn oh cetiibies ausiiaen tn 

of combustion and aliments of nutrition, the | exceed a due allowance as to quantity. ; ; - ~ yag oe 
Improper aliments are,— all fat aud greasy things, which respect tothe physical signs of age in the young, 


authors remind us that,— 


further relax the fibres of the stomach, deaden the action gnd especially on the dental tokens, so as to 


“The fat of living animals is a stock of combustibles, | of the saliva and the gastric juice, and occasion uneasiness . 3 
stored away by the tlood against arainy day. Fat is the | in the stomach, in consequeuce of the slowness with which meet the wash pare of wot we It Faeroe 
circulation’s savigs-bank. There it puts aside its little | they are digested. of indications of contagious disease, delicacy or 


superfiuities, knowing well where to find them in case of 


need. Witness the fat pig mentioned by Liebig, which, | same way as greasy things. Amongst these are included 
{| fried things, pancakes, fritters, creams, the feet of animals, | 


160 days afterwards, As a matter of course, he was fat | &c.; certain fish,—as eels, skate, cuttle-fish, &c. 


covered by a heap of fallen ruins, was found alive und wel 


no longer; but, even had the length of the fast been less, 


All viscous, pasty, glutinous things act nearly in the deficiency of health, accidents, &e. 





All meats which are either hard naturally, or are 





it is a notable instance of the resuurces which, in defauit of | hardened by salting and smoking, on which a weak diges- | - 

food, the blood is able to find in the fat. For the pig had | tion acts too slowly,—rest a long time in the stomach, and atl 1s cel | ymen., 

most certainly continued to breathe from the first to the | irritate it by their weight and their acrid qualities. Pork, ; 

last of those 160 days. His fire of hydrogen and carbon | sucking-pig, ducks and geese, are not usually aliments 

had never gone out for a minute, and # lucky thing it was | adapted to the digestive powers of sedentary, convales- THe Ancient CuurcHES oF THETFORD. — An 


for the pig that he bad put something by in his time of | cent, or literary persons. 


plenty. The principal sufferer was the owner of the pig, 


if he reckoned on the luxury of rasher and ham. On this | tender meat of the animals which are usually sent to table ; : ; 
sealy fish, whose flesh is firm and delicate, whether from ¢rypt of a church, forming the wine-vaults of a 


occasion piggy literally ate his own bacon. 


archzeological fact has just come to light in the 


Thei t proper aliment consists of,—the young and * . . c > 
llamar ot pear. identification of the architectural remains of the 


But all that we eat is not burnt to keep us warm; else, | the sea, the river, or the lake ; the cereal grains, such as dwelling-house situated near the Market-place, 
what would the blood have to sustain our frame with and | the different varieties of wheat, rye, barley, oats, and rice ; Thetford, as the ruins of St. Laurance church, 


to repair the continual wear and tear of our organs ? Our 
food, therefore, may be divided into two distinct kinds : 


those vegetables which are neither too laxative nor too c 
acid; most of the common garden-roots, which, besides one of the many that formerly ornamented this 


one kind intended to be burnt within us, which may be | their farinaceous elements, oe a pecpesien te suis ancient town. The roof of the portion which 
called aliments of combustion; the other destined to nou- | aud flavouring matters, whose effects are very beneficial ; | remains is scarcely above the level of the present 


rish the body, which may be called aliments of nutrition. 


those aliments. 
* 





health of the man who has plenty of good bread to eat. 


cient gluten to sustain his strength, It is only his palate 
that will be inclined to grumble, 
* * 


between aliments of combustion and aliments of nutrition 
should never be forgotten by the yg erry the 
nurse, the doctor, and the housekeeper, It 





bread, which is the common basis of the food of every | 
The flour of wheat, of which bread is made, contains both | civilized nation; eggs, milk, well-ripened fruits. 


cannot be laid down in general rules, but which everybody | 
should guide | ought to discover for himself, by observing what things | St. 


street of Thetford, but the freestone columns, 
Meat should be eaten either roasted or cooked in a very | &o., are still in a 1 state of preservation. 


+ * * small greene of water; when boiled in a large quantity | This completes the local knowledge of the sites 
’ 


There is no need to be over-anxious about the bodily | of flui ; 
Tender beef, good veal, mutton fed in dry pastures, | 


He has sufficient starch to keep himself warm, and suffi- oo ay A — not n= mine — young | St. the ig ~ 
artridges, an evere are e pro rest meats for ae. - | . , , = it arch, . a 
pee seneeen, and to which, pechaps, they would do right | St. Giles’s, St. ws Se aaa ont Res “ 

° in confining themselves. Fish is never more wholesome | Magdalen, St. Helen’s, St. ’ - Augu 


The distinction which has been thus fully explained | than when it is boiled. 


it trit ticles go into the broth. | 
many of its nutritous particies g o the broth. | of the churches of St. Mary the Great, St. John’s, 


Nicholas’, St. Etheldred or St. Audry’s, 


__ | tine’s. Those remaining to be traced are the 
In the choice of food, precautions have to be taken which | sites of St. George’s, St. Benet’s, St. Edmund's, 
John’s, and St. Margaret’s. 
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DurnHam Union Worxnovss. —“ Fairplay” Trane Unions axnp Mr. Grapsrons. — The 
has sent us a reply to the letter in our issue of conference, of which much has been said, took 
February 8th, signed “William Fox,” but no/place at Mr. Gladstone’s residence, Carlton- 
public advantage would result from its publica- gardens, on Tuesday morning last, according to 
tion. | arrangement. 


Tue Turee 8’s.—Every one knows of the | Sanitary Matrers at Osserr. — Some ill- 
three R.s in the educational question, Reading, | considered and unwise opposition to the intro- 
"Riting, and "Rithmetic. We are now to have duction of the Local Government Act at Ossett 
three §.s in the railway question,—‘ Signals, is being made, but it is to be hoped will not 
Safety, and Sivility ;’ at least, so said a learned be successful. The Ossett Observer combats 
director at a dinner t’other day. ‘their statements with much spirit and intelli- 


Vaitve or Sewack Marrer.—The sewage of nee. , 
Mansfield has been for years applied to upwards THE Batconies or THE TRavELLERS’ CLUB- 
of 300 acres of pasture belonging to the Duke of Hovsr.—We are glad to hear that in conse- 
Portland. Since the irrigation was commenced quence of the representations that have been 
the duke has saved 1,400. per annum, formerly made to them, the committee of the Travellers’ 
expended on bone manure, and the water flowing Club have determined to restore the balconies of 
from the meadows is returned clear and pellucid the south front of their club-house to their 
| eather condition, as ~— by the late oe 
° harles Barry. The work of reconstruction wil 
Cuester Town Hart.—At a meeting of the} o Geferved till Peay ties pager i dary 
Corporation, held on Wednesday, a resolution | iaunden manent —_ of incom 
was passed that the tower, which forms the most | ’ 
ornamental part of the design for the new town-| Sraike aGainst Foreign Operatives, — A 


into the river Maun.— Nottingham Journal. 





hal] at Chester, should be built. The Corpora-| large proportion of the workmen engaged at 
tion had it in their contract with the present the extensive spelter works of Messrs. Vivian, | 
builder to have it built for the sum of 1,9801.,| Swansea, have struck, owing to various alleged 
and the building will be at once commenced. | grievances that the native workmen complain 


Borer Exprosions.—The report of the chief | 
engineer to the National Boiler Insurance Com- | 
pany has been issued. There was only one case | 
of explosion in boilers insured by the company, 
but the reporter records the occurrence of 42 | 
explosions during 1867, against 74 in 1866. The | 
cases, however, have been of a more fatal cha- | 
racter in 1867 than in 1866. No less than 58 | 
persons were killed and 81 seriously injured. 
The explosion of the insured boiler is said to be | 
the only occurrence of the kind in the experience 
of the company. We observe just now from the 
newspapers that a locomotive boiler has exploded 
near Bolton, severely injuring the driver; and a 
dyework boiler or pan has exploded at dyeworks 
near Bacup, killing one man and injuring another, 
besides damaging the dyeworks to the extent of 
4001. 





Fact or a Rarmway Tunner. — An accident 
of a serious character, but fortunately un- | 
attended by loss of life, has happened on the | 
Knighton and Central Wales branch of the Lon- | 
don and North-Western railway. This line ex-| 
tends from Craven Arms to Lienytyd, and in a! 
distance of a little over 48 miles passes through | 
three tunnels. For the last two months a gang 
of men have been engaged at every favourable | 
opportunity in casing with brick the tunnel 


jof in several respects 


It appears that Mr. | 


Tue care Siz Davip Brewster.—The remains 
of this eminent philosopher yt been laid in 
Melrose Abbey. He was born in Canongate 
of Jedburgh, on the 11th December, 1781. Hig 
father was teacher of the local Grammar 
which at that time was held in the Lady 
of Jedburgh Abbey. It was in this place that 
James Thomson, the author of “The Seasons,” 
received part of his education. 

Fire at THE CHARING-cross Rattway Sration, 
The roof extending over the entire length of the 
station has sustained considerable damage from 
fire, originating about the clearing - house, 
Strangely enough, a second accident has since 
occurred at the station, an explosion of gas 
having taken place in the eastern lodge of the 
entrance-gates of the terminus. It seems that 
a lad went down into the basement of the 
to turn on the gas. It is presumed that he took 
a light, and, as the gas had been escaping, an 
explosion resulted, and the lad is seriously injured. 
An examination of the lodge disclosed that the 
interior was completely torn up. 

DINNER aT THE City Terminus Horst, Can- 
NON-STREET.—On Wednesday evening about 100 
surveyors, including a few barristers, dined to- 


| gether in the great hall of this hotel. Mr. J. H. 


Lloyd presided ; and the vice-chairs were occu- 
pied by Mr. Clark, Mr. Horsey, Mr. Ryde, Mr. 


| affairs are said to be in a healthy condition. 


Dihne, a German gentleman, is at the head of | Buckland, Mr. P. Vigers, Mr. Watney, and Mr. 
one department, and, owing to certain reasons | [,e9, Among the general company were Mr. 
of his own, he has recently engaged some Garth, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Keane, Q.C., Serjeants 
twenty or thirty of his conntrymen, who have | Parry and Robinson, Mr. J. A. Russell, Q.C., Mr. 
been introduced to the works. This gave great | John Clutton, Mr. H. A. Hunt, and the majority 
umbrage to the English, Welsh, and Irish lof the leading London surveyors. Among the 
operatives, who aver that the foreigners, although | principal toasts were “The Surveyors of England 
paid a higher rate of wages than the natives, are | coupled with the name of Mr. Clutton,” and “The 
inferior to them in physical and other respects, Committee and Mr. Ryde.” A glee party was in 
Tue Hertrorp Buipinc Company. — The | @ttendance. 

annual meeting of the shareholders of this asso- Srxcutar SupstpENce or AN Horer.—An ex- 
ciation for the improvement of the dwellings of | traordinary casualty is taking place at Desen- 
the poorer classes has been held. The mayor zano, in the province of Brescia, in Italy. The 
presided. Among those present were Mr. R. Hotel de Porta-Vecchia, built upon piles on the 
Dimsdale, M.P., Baron Dimsdale, and various shore of the Lake of Garda, is gradually sinking 
other influential gentlemen. The report, which | at the rate of about 6 in. a day; the ground- 
was adopted, showed that the past year’s pro- floor has already disappeared. This immersion 
ceedings were satisfactory, and that a dividend | ig taking place imperceptibly, and without any 
of 4 per cent. was available. The paid-up! shock. Every means of preventing it have been 
capital of the company was all exhausted, and | employed, but without avail. The proprietor of 
they possess at the present time twenty-six the hotel, who was at first in despair at this 
tenements and a lodging-house. They propose | misfortune, at length determined to charge a fee 
to dispose of them on a benetit building society | for admission to the house, and has already 
scheme to working-class tenants, payable in/ received a sum of money which will go far to 
rent for a given number of years. The financial compensate him for his loss. A scientific com- 
mission is about to visit the spot to open an 
Loxpon aND Muppirsex Arcu#oocicar | ™4Ury- 








near Lianynilo station, a costly work under- | Socizry.—An evening meeting of this society 
taken by the company as a means of giving! was held last week at its rooms, 22, Hart-street, 
additional strength to the arch. The precaution | Bloomsbury, Mr. Henry Campkin, F.S.A., in 
has been justified by the sudden collapse of a| the chair. Mr. T. Milbourn, Hon. Secretary, 
portion of the tunnel at the Knighton end, which | read a paper “On the Church of St. Mary, 
had not yet been reached by the workmen, | Somerset, Upper Thames-street” (about to be, 
The tunnel is nearly three-quarters of a mile in| pulled down). He said it was dedicated to the 
length, and was constructed about four years| Virgin with the additional epithet of Somerset 
ago. from its proximity toa port or haven in olden 
: __..| time called Summer’s Het or Hithe, resembling 
Posses ~~ sed GarzsumaD.—The local Observer | thet of Queenhithe. It is of early foundation. 
says,—“ We would that it could be our duty to : : 

| After the Great Fire the church was rebuilt and 

defend our borough from the attacks of contem-| 4%; : : : : 
: ' : | finished in 1695 from the designs of Sir Chris- 
poraries; but when truth shines upon truth'+ her Wren. Mr. W. H. Hart, F.8.A., exhibited 
contradiction is not advisable. The Builder of 504 degoribed four MS. Books of Hours of the 


Saturday contains an article in reference to our y,.. , 
: Pig | Virgin in good preservation. Mr. T. Gunston 
borough. The allusions are, we say it with re-| .7. i 8 hte quam 
gret, painfully true. Perhaps if there is one | =u a — ge" age wee ape perv ~ 

slight error, it is concerning the townhall. Our | ear adh pth leg Prsmegyes 32-8 yor ca 
pottery from Old Ford. Fragments of Samian 


> : 
contemporaries will be pleased to note, as well | ware, lately discovered in Fenchurch-street, 


as ourselves, that that question is now settled ; | were contributed by Mr. Ivatts. 


designs have been approved of, and a tender for} 


erection accepted. This of course was not known! YorksHirE Arcairecrurat Society. — The 


TENDERS. 


For alterations and additions at the parish schools, 
Lower Norwood, Surrey, for the Board of Guardians of the 
parish of St. Mary, Lambeth. Mr. Chester Foulsham, ar- 
chitect. — — were taken out by Mr. Gould :— 

ardle 0 









Wi Baker 0 
Till 00 
00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

0 0 

sdeuweceeasansiaceimebbebsehiose 00 

George 00 
STII scan ssinienciaiiaeniianabtbbeediicat 0 0 
Nutt & Co spaieonnninie 00 
Poxon & Bmith......:...00:-0rsesecsees 2, 00 
Cooper & Cullum (accepted) ... 2,389 0 0 





For building a rectory house at Beelsby, near 
Grimsby. Messrs. Thomas C. Hine & Son, Nottingham, 
architects :— 





until the 6th inst., and in all probability the| annual meeting took place in the York School ene, -<semeees erseneanesonecsmat as 
Builder's article would be written previously. | of Art, when the Rev. Canon Hey occupied the renin cl > septic Natt 2,198 © 0 
Unpleasant and uncheerful as the picture|chair. The Rev. G. Rowe (secretary) read the Enderby ... vee 2,164 0 0 
may be, we feel it is our duty to give it| annual report, and the Rev. T. Bayly stated that ae gy terhromapianprnapsnocmneagse 2.100 4 4 
im extenso:” and there it is given. Else-|the balance last year in favour of the society Bar A 00 
where we find, in comments on the same|was 981. 5s. 1d., whilst this year, with 160 Liller ... 00 
article,—“ However gloomy the writer of the! members, who brought in an annual income of Ellis 0 0 
article in the Builder may have pictured our | 80l., the balance in their favour had increased ee & Haywood 1/371 : . 
borough, we can at least hope for better things. | to 1281. 28. 11d. If they ever became a society ThOMPSOD .......-scecseseesseseerseeeee 1,824 0 0 
New, young, and vigorous men are now pushing | having the object of making grants, he said Young (socepted) ..........0-+s00+ 1,730 0 0 


their way in the council chamber, men who do 
not adhere to the old ways of transacting busi- 
ness, and do not approve of the see-saw com- 
mittee to committee work; but men who will, I 
hope, act as stimulants to the older members, 
and stir them to do all they can to amend their 
ways. The poet remarks that ‘discretion is the 
better part of valour,’ but the discretion of our 
town councillors has been so unsatisfactory for 








they should possess at least five times as many . : ; . 

ange dig For the erection of vill nee rmaenton, nest 
members as at present, whilst its income should Derby, for on anne ag stag o— 
be at least 300]. a year. The Rev. G. Rowe | C. Hine & Son, Nottingham, architects :— 


moved that local secretaries be appointed for EB. Thompson........-.sccessesssseoeeee £1,577 0 0 
the districts of Leeds, Doncaster, and Sheffield,| Bridger "03 0 0 
and that the secretaries of these places respec- J. W. Thompson ........ anh enencinin 1,433 0 0 
tively should be the Rev. Mr. Gott, of Bramley, Lilley (accepted) .......ssve--seesses 1,429 0 0 








the Rev. G. H. Phillips, and Mr. Joseph Fawcett.| For alterations and repairs to house in Charlotte-street, 


The resolution was carried. It was explained | for Mr. M. Gabriel. 











some time, that a little valour at the present | that the general meetings would be held alter- tities furnished by Messrs. Richardson & Wag s. 
moment would not be an improper proceeding.” | nately at each of the above places. Ward , io 55 0 0 
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For two houses, Mile End-road, for Dr. Todd, Mr. 
Iron, architect :— 
Smith (accepted).............+0..++. £1,960 0 0 


For new shop-front, Shepherd’s Bosh, for Mr. Phillips. 
Mr, Iron, architect :— 














Taylor £269 0 0 
Norton ws. ‘ 262 0 0 
Lascells ............ a OK a 
Smith (accepted)... 248 0 «0 
Ro 220 0 0 





For rebuilding 22, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. Mr. C. 
Eales, architect :— 
Clemence ........0.sscsseceesreeereeess £8,195 0 O 
« 2,176 0 0 












2,167 0 0 

For the erection of two shops in Euston-road, for Mr. 

Wooldridge. Mr. W. A. Baker, architect. Quantities 

furnished by Messrs, Richardson & Waghorn :— 

Hatchiman ........ccsssscoseesssesesesss 1,907 0 0 
Williams....... shewmen 1,787 0 0 
Eaton & Chapman .. 1,709 0 0 
Cooper & Cullum... 1,660 0 0 
Scrivener & White 1,624 0 0 
Kelly, Brothers........ . 1614 0 0 
Mirakel sciticsticcccnrvionniniwn: LA @ 0 





For erection of detached residence in the Underhill- 
road, Lordship-lane, Dulwich, 8., for Mrs. L, L. Toll :— 
Mitchell (accepted)...........+...... £1,137 0 0 





For converting Coombe-street House into a chapel, at 


_ Exeter. Mr. Charles Pinn, architect. Quantities sup- 


plied ;— 
Easton ... £620 0 0 
BOOT ec cricrectvticcssensten avin. CO 6 © 












Brealey . coccee M2 15 O 
Miller .... -. 49 3 0 
Scadding ices 450 0 0 
Westlake ....... seovenreeercereverstennvee 445 0 O 





For the erection of board-room, offices, &e., for the 
Local Board of Health, at Harrow. Mr. A. H. Jacob, 
surveyor to the Board, architect :— 







AVETY .....006 Nishebedesethianss .. £1,080 0 0 
Crabb & Vaug' “ 989 0 0 
©. WOOe . sovstuastanne . 9800 
Lander...... 982 15 0 
DOE. ccssicei 977 0 0 
W. R. Webb .. 950 0 0 
Gibson, Brothers ........ 48 0 0 
Nightingale ...,...... 947 0 0 
King & Son........ 947 0 «0 
Wood ....... 946 0 0 
Upchurch & Han 886 0 0 
Shurmnor ........... coe 883 0 0 
Smith & Simmons . 849 0 0 
Salter ...... escceees 848 0 0 
Woodbridge ...... eaneaede setidapectbes 804 0 0 





For rebuilding the Dog and Fox Hotel at Wimbledon, 
for Messrs. Young & Bainbridge, Mr. G. A, Young, 







architect :-— 
ng ee 9 a 
Avias & Son 3,396 0 0 
Nicholson ..... 3,236 0 0 


Adamson & Sons (accepted)... 3,160 0 0 





For restorations, &c., to Chrishall Church, Essex. Mr. 
Ce, ees, Quantities by Mr. Backshell :— 


Grinson & Whitehead . 

COW vein ceveveteviendectivies 
pO RR 
Mason & Gree 


WES: .dectvenccstldubsevtbinbicccndetvies Gb 00 
Gibbons ..,. 2,500 0 0 
Rumacles {, 2,445 3 0 
Roberts ..... 2,410 0 0 
Bracher & Son 2,300 0 0 
Glasscock ....... 2,100 0 0 
Bell & Son........ aheets . 1,960 0 0 

00 
00 
0 0 
00 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. J. D—A. J. A—E. M. B—A. J. M.-C. E.—T. H. & Son.— 
Reader.—A. J. P.—W. P. T.~J. M,—W. J. M.—J. D. P.—K. & O'D.— 
Dr. F.—W. 8. P.—J. W.—B.—M. P.—C, 3.—A. W.—J. J. R.—W. & F. 
—A. H. J.—C. H.—W. H. K.—A, & Sone—Paulatim.—J. & S80n.—B 


& Son.—8. E G.—R. R—W. H—A. J.—G. A. Y.—T. M, (sent too | P! - 
ew-road. 8. } 

z | 

{ 


late).—R. L. (we fully agree with him : it is not at all likely a car- 
penter can do bell-hanging properly. We simply stated a principle). 
—BSubscriber (to see the instructions of the architects properiy 
carried out).—J. BR. H, (letter if sent, will have attention).—G. B. 
in type). 

Nore,— Architects who are unwilling (as we are) that their names 
should not accompany lists of tenders with which they are concerned, 
may prevent the omission by sendi: g lists themselves. We caanot 
repeat lists on the ground of such omission. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books aad giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 








[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the Manufactory, Ladgate-hill, will be glad to 
farnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machines, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Charch 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond.street, and 33 & 34, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 
Established 1749. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. | 


NOW READY. THE TWENTY - FIFTH 
VOLUME of “THE BUILDER” (bound), for| 
the year 1867, price One Gwinea. | 


CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price | 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Siapence each. 











ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


OROUGH of HANLEY.—The Town 


Council of this Borough require the immediate SER TICES of 
® Gentleman thoroughly qualified to act as BOROUGH ENGINEER 
and SURVEYOR. A list of the duties attached to the otfice may be 
seen at the Town Clerk’s Offices on or after the 18th instant, The 
salary given will be 2001. year. The Gentleman elected will be re- 
quired med og his entire time to the duties of the office, and will not 
be allowed to engage in or take any other office, occupation, or em- 
ployment. All applications for the office, with testimonials as to 

+» Must be sent in to me on or before the 9th MARCH next, 
in an envelope marked “ Apolieation for Surveyor’s Office.” 
é EDWARD CHALLINOR, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk's Offices, Hanley, 12th February, 1858. 


OROUGH of NEWCASTLE- UPON - 


TYNE—To ENGINEERS and TOWN SURVEYORS.— 
ANTED, » BOROUGH ENGINEER and TOWN SURVEYOR for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, at an annual salary of 600%, the requisite 
office staff being provided by the Corporation. The person ap- 
pointed will be restricted from following any other employment than 
that indicated by his appointment, which will inclade the entire 
Management of al) the engineering, butlding regulations, sanitary 
its, sewering, and rowd-makieg throughout the Borough, 








addressed to the “ Town Clerk of New- 





. together with any other duties that h be directed to perf 7 
P E R F ECT I oO N in BOOKKEFPING.— | A Pplications for the appointinent, detailing anus of qualifications, 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really good syste | and 
have a SET of MODYLS for BUILD#RS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE | 


ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “ The Builder,” 


No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms, Also a | 


castle, Town Hall-buildin :.” will be received up to and including 
MONDAY, the 24th day of FEBRUARY instant. 
R P. PHILIPSON, Town Clerk. 





Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for «mail builders.— 
Address, E, A. 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 





Now Ready, 
HE MONEYS of all NATIONS, with 


their correct Value in English Currency. Six copies sent free 
by post on receipt of two penny stamps —Address, T. ROBERTS & 








the STATEMENTS of Wr. ®. W. PUGIN.” 


tle-upon-Tyne, 7th February, 1868. 





WANTED, by an ARCHITECT in the 


City, an ASSI3TANT, capable of making plans from rough 
sketches, perspectives, and able to measure aad make plans of old 
buildings, and with a fair knowledge of the superintendence and the 
general routine of an Architect's Offee. A middle-aged Gentleman 


CO, 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. not objected to.— Address, W. 8S. Kirkdale Villa, Leytonstone. 





00, 8, Crane-court, Fleetatreet, Landon, F.C | i 
J OTES on Dr. BARRYS “REPLY to | WANTED, a good PLASTERER, to take 


By FR. WRT RY PUGIN. 
BURNS, OATES, & CO 17,*Portman-street, 
(Price 24.) 





LATEST EDITION OF CRESY'S CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
In one volume, with above 3.000 Wooden's, price 
- 
HyNCYCLOPEDTA of CIVIL 
A NERRING, Historical, Th oretical, and Practical. } 
By EDWARD CRESY, Architect and Civil Engineer. 
New Impression, 


| 
‘* A desideratum tn engineer!ng science is supplied by this remark- | 


able volume. There is not a member of the prfeasion, from the mo«t 
eminent civi! engineer to the hemblest surveyor, who will not find | 
here the materials to enrich his ratnd and extend his knowledge.”— 
Railway Gazette. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
canesthaoctnanins ee | 
LATEST EDITION OF MR. FATRBATRN’S WORK ON TRON. | 
In 1 vol. 8vo with 6 Plates and 118 Woodeuts, price 14s, | 


HE APPLICATION of CAST and) 


WROUGHT IP®ON to BUILDING PURPOSES. j 
By W. FATRBAIRN, C® P.RS &c 

Third Edition, great'y en'arged including a short Treatise on 
Wrought-iron Bridges. | 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. Paternoster-row. | 
NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. ‘ 
In Three Volumes, medium 8vo. with above 2(0 Woodcuts, price 

41, 14s. 60. cloth, or 5. 12s. half-hound in russa, 


Z 
TRES DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- | 
FACTURES. and MINE®, containing a Clear Exposition of 
their Principals and Practice. fixsh Exitien. chiefty rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. E'ted by ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S Keeper of 
Mining Records; assisted by numerous Contributors, eminent in | 
science and familiar with manufactures. 

“ Ure’s Dictionary has long heen a standard work of reference on 
the subjects of which it treats; and the present greatiy improved 
edition, which is written up to the most recent discoveries, will 
strengthen its position tn the esteem of men of science.”— Atheneum 

“. ... In thie gennine way the work ix done from beginning to | 
end. The chief care has evidently heen for thorough revision that | 
shall maintain the character and extend the utility of a standard 
work of reference. which up -n its own ground is without a rival ; 
and in this land of manufacturers an‘ miners, as {ts extensive use- 
falness becomes more and more widely known, will pass not slowly 
through many editions "— Zraminer. 








CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


TO 3, 
PABTNERSHTP WANTED, by a Builder, 


with moderate capital, in an Established Concern. He is 


thoroughly used to the general management of a larve business, weil | 


versed in financial matters and short and clear systems of keeping 
trade accounta, and knows the bext market for materiale, He would 
be found an acqvisition in a business where experienced and ener- 


j 


42s 
ENGI. 


‘THIIOwWN 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. | 


the labour of two anfinished eight-roomed houses by the 
piece.—Apply THIS DAY (Saturday) from TWO to SIX o’clock to 
A. B. 2, Char! wood-place, Pimlico, S. W. 


‘a T' ba 
WANTED, by 2 BUILDER at the West- 
end, an Out door FOREMAN, for a CONSTANCY, to see 
after general works in hand, principally alterations, &c. Wages 44s. 
per week.— Address, stating age, and all particulars, to No. 787, Office 





of “ The Builder.” 





as TO DRAUGHTSMEN. 
\ ] ANTED, a respectable Man, in the above 
capacity. He must unders'and perspective, mechanical, 
designing, and general working plans.— Apply, stating age and 
salary, to Messrs. DENNIS & SANBY, Horticultural Engineers and 
Builders, Chelmsford, 


jy J] ANTED, in a Builder’s Office, a JUNIOR 

CLERK, one who has had some experience. Salary 50. per 
annum.—Apply by letter, stating age and qualifications, to ALPHA, 
68, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth. 


WANTED, an elderly but active MAN to 

KEEP the BOOKS and STOCK and generally assist in the 
mabagement of a Builder's and rator’s Business a few miles 
frem London. One who has a knowle‘ge of undertaking or Mind- 








| making, or both, would be preferred.—Apply by letter oaly, in own 


bandwriting, stating age and qualifications and wages, which must 
be low, as the occupation is light.—Addrees to A. B. Messrs. Chuck, 
Lockett, & Co, Norton Folgate, N. EB. 





| WANTED, in an Office, a LAD, who can 


write a good band, and make himself generally useful. 


| Hours, 6a.m. to6 p.m. Wages, 10s. per week.—Apply, by letter, to 


ALPHA, 68, Hercules-buiidinys, Lambeth. 


of TUNBRIDGE WELLS. — 


WANTED, in the Surveyor’s Office, an ASSISTANT CLERK, 
competent to keep accounts and copy and finish drawings, plans, 
&c. aud who can write a good hand. Salary one guinea per week.— 
Apply by letter, in own handwriting, stating age and where ir. t 





| employed, to Mr. JOHN ELLIOTT, Clerk to the Local Board, Towa 
| Hall, Tunbridge Wells. —Feb. 15, 1468. 





\ ] ANTED, an elderly Man, used to Archi- 

tectural Designing, and to assist in preparing plans for 
shop fixtures, &c. and to make himself generally usefal in a shop- 
fitter’s otfice.— Address to GEORGE TREBLE, Jun. 42, Gloster-stree:, 
Hoxton, London, N. stating salary required, &c. 


\\ ANTED, in the Office of a Gas Engineer, 


an intelligent and respectable Youth as a PUPIL, one 
having a slight knowledge of mechanical drawing preferred. — 





getic management is the essential thing needed. —Address, 821, Office | Address, J. K. 8. 12, South-street, Greenwich, S.E. 


of “The Builder.” 





DECORATIVE DRAWINGS of various kinds GOT UP. 
Address, 725, Office of “‘ The Buiider.” 


O COUNTRY BUILDERS. — DRAW- | 


INGS, SPECIFICATIONS, SURVEYS, &.—C. 70, Camberwell 








OMPETITION and other Architectural 
J Drawings, Designing ip Form or Colour, and Perspectives in | 
Pen-and-Ink Etching or Colour, done Z. A. care of House- | 
keeper, 22, Buckingham-street, Strand, | 
BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &, } 


To 
(¢ ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House | 





Work, may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough | 
Ion, Blenheim-steps, Uxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. i 





ETTER CUTTER on MARBLE.— | 
? WANTED, a well-elucated Man to ASSIST a Firm in the | 
MONUMENTAL DEPARTMENT and KEEP ACCOUNTS, and fill , 
up his time with Letter-eutting —App!y. by letter only, stating how | 
last employed, age, wages, etc. to F. K. Office of “ The Builder.” i 





} 

OARD of WORKS, WHITECHAPEL) 
DISTRICT.—REQUTRED for this District, an ASSTSTANT | 
SURVEYOR, and a CLERK in the SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT.— | take Charge 


The Assistant Surveyor wi'l be requi:ed to reside within the district, | 
and devote his whole t'me to the duties of bis Office. His duties will | 
commence and continue each day with the workmen employed by | 
the Board, ard will have to be performed unter the superintendence | 
of the Chief Surveyor. Sslary, 2%. 10. per week The Clerk, in the | 
Surveyor’s Department, will be required to devote his whole time to 
the duties of the Office, and to transact the vsaal cusiness of a Sar- 
veyor's Office, under the direction of the Chief Surveyor. Salary, | 
Thirty shillings per week.—Applicetions ‘nm writing, with testimo. | 
nials, to be forwarded to the Clerk of th- Bord, b fore FIVE o'clock | 
in the afternoon of THURSDAY, the 27th oay of FEBRUARY, 1868. 
ALFRED TURNER, Clerk to the 
Offices of the Board, No. 15, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, 
February 19, 1868, 


PoROUGH of BEDFORD.—SURVEYOR. | 


WANTED, for Bedford, where a comprehensive system of | 


rainage, water-suprly, and sewage utilization is im course of com- | 
a tou! and intelligent Man, to act as SURVEYOR to 


’ aD rg 
te hows T Board and Town Couvcil He will e required to give 
to the appointmen . 
‘ 











‘be made, on or before the 5th MARCH, 


} 


and glazing. Can do 
terrace, Liverpool-road. 








RCHITECTS. - TO BRICKLAYERS. 4 
JERSPECTIVES OUTLINED and| WANTED, immediately, a WORKING 
CO’ OURED | 


FOREMAN —Apply, with references, stating age and wages 
required, to R. PARAMOR, Builder, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 


\ JINDOW-GLASS, LEAD, and COLOUR 

TRADE, — WANTED, a qualified person as CLERK and 
BLUOKKEEPER.—Apply by letser, L. C. T. at Mr. Gray's, 16, Crooked- 
lane, City. 











TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 

good Plumber, a SITUATION, or JOB, or as THREE- 
BRANCH HAND. —Good references if required.—Address, A. Z. 2, 
South Lambeth-place, South Lambeth, & 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS, y 
j 7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is a 
/¥ good PLUMBE& and GASFITTER, a JOB, or constant 
Situation. Good references if required.—Addrew, B. H. 32, New- 





| street, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 





\ J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as BUILDER'S CLERK. Country not objected to.— 
Address, B.C. 13, Northumberland-piace, Paddington, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 
practical FOREMAN of CARPENTERS and JOINERS, or to 
of a Job, Town or couotry. Good references from 
London builders, Age 32.—Address, J. W. 74, Baxter-road, Essex- 
road, Islington. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\7 ANTED, by a practical London FORE- 
MAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to take Charge of a Job, or 
Geners! Out-door Foreman. Carpeater and joiner by trade, Four 
years in last sitaation.—Address T. C. 10, Walbrook-street, Eagle- 
wharf-road, Hoxton. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


}7ANTED, vy a respectable Young Man, 
aged 26 (married), « SITUATION, a thorough good 
PLUMBER, in all its branches, Gasfitter aad plain a No 
Seion aoe enpente rere Se - a TP. 12, Poland street, Oxferd- 


London not objected to.—A: 
street. 
permanent SITUATION, 
fill ti with ting 
as PLUMBER. Ho ejection to I ap -”, ie pain 











WANTED. a ~ 


nT ee ae ieee ete 








TEAR te 


feet or 


THE BUILDER. 


[ Fes. 22, 1868. 
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TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

a Young Guntiomen who has recently been in the eugies of # 

large London firm, Hes been accustomed to making ap prime cost 

wager, measuring up work, and the general routine of office duties. 

Unexceptio.able references.—Apply by letter to G. W. Post-otfice, 
Chesham, Bucks. 








TO BUILDERS, &e. 


\ 7 ANTED, by the Son of a Provincial 

Buiider (aged 21), a SITUATION as a JOURNE* MAN, or as 
an Improver, to the building trade.—Apply to W. H. H. Ange! 
House, Alcester. 





‘To BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


WANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION as good PLUMBER. Has no objection to fill 
up his time with gasfitting or paintivg. if required, and good refer- 
ence can be given.—Address, T. G. 118, Bermondsey-street, South- 
wark. 





AWMILL MASTERS. 


\ TANTED, ~ he SITUATION as SAW- 

8H ARPENER, Saw Hammerer, Practical Saw Bench or 
Frame Worker, in town or country. Good reference.—Address, A. B. 
No. 11, Canterbury-place, Union-road, Borough, 8. E. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


yy Aare, by an experienced Workman, 

ed 34, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as a good GAS-FITTER, BELL- 
HANGER. HOT and COLD WATER FITIER, and PLAIN ZINC 
WORKER. Good references if required.—Address, J. 8. SIMMONS, 
No. 82, Lower bk enniogton-lane, Lambeth 


\ ’ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man, as COPY: Ne and TRACING OLERK. Small salary 
required. Can give good references.—Address, A. B. 75, Palmerston - 
street, _ Grosvenor | Pack, Camberwell, 8. 


- 
W ANTED, by a god DRAUGHTSMAN, 

a SITUATION in an Architect's or Bui'der’s Office. Well 
up in oumentins and working drawings, competition drawing and 
surveying, &¢. Good refereuces.— Address, B. REEVE, 1, Albert 
Villas, Prospect-hill, Tuubridge Wells. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. . 
. ry f 4 
\\ ANTED, PLASTERING (piece-work), 
ing toany awount. Bither town or country. 














0 BUILDERS, CON fRACTORS, &e 


WANTED, by a steady energe ic Man, an 
ENGAGEMENT as GENERAL FOREMAN, Well up in 
from plans, &c. measur ng up ali kinds of work, 
keeping account», understands the differen. bran: hes of the trad e- 
superiutendiug men, &c. Carpenter and joiner by trade. G 
reference-, Age 28.— Address, , A. 185, Oamberwell-road, 8. 
TANTED, by a practical Man, to CON- 
TRACT for BRICKMAKING. To dig, make, and burn kiln 
or cle mp bricks, at per 1,000. Well acquainted with Clayton’s and 
ther machines. Good references.—Address, J. BIDDLS, East-end 
High street, , Sittingbourne, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


setting out work 











TION as TH° EE-BRANCH HAND. Cap do plain gasfitting. 


Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 


Aadress, A. B. i, 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an) 

experienced CLERK of WORKS References to eminent 
rondon architects, —Address, CLERK of WORKS, care of Mr. Pike, 
St stioner, Whitehorse- street, Piccadilly, W. 





ERS AND DECORATORS, 


Was, by a ¥ oung Man, a SITUA- 

TION as PAP GE. No {objection to painting, 

dress, W. H. No. 9, Rheidol-terrace, St. Peter’s-street, Islington. 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, &c. 

W noes a RE-ENGAGEMENT, b 
Agee ne peer and practical FORE “AN of PAl 
Grainers, Decora’ Adareas, BR. J. No. 9, Grafton street, Fitz. 

roy-square, W 








STONE AND MARBLE MASONS. 


A ANTED, for a permanency, a practical 

Man, who endevetands MONUMENTAL and MASON’S WORK 
generally, Must be steady, and a good workman, Wages 5a, per day, 
Audress, J. SAINT, Sheep-market, St. Ives, Hunts. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYOR, OR CONTRACTOR». 
(HE Advertiser, aged 21, of some experi- 


ence in Amie 7 &c, requires an ENGAGEMENT, in town or 
country, as above. Good references .—Address, T. M. 2, Goodwood- 
place, Richmond-road, Southsea, Hants. 





TO MASTER PAINTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ’ANTED, by a Young Man, who is com- 
petent rity do GRAINING, Painting, Glazing, and fully 
:nderstands the business in all its branches,a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
No objection to the country. A permanency required. Wages only 
secondary.—Address, W. A. 33, East-road, City-road, London. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


WANTED, by an experienced Middle-aged | 
aa. Wertmsinster. aTION as FOREMAN,.—K. 20, Stafford-place 


EIT oN } 


TANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK 

of WORKS. Shop or Genera! Foreman. Has a good know- 

ledge of ali branches of tne building trade, and is a good ‘a baa 
man. Can have a reference from last employer.—A ddress, 746, 

of “ The builder.” 


\ TANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER to the CARPENTSRING. Has deen | 
two years in the trade,—Address, 8. H. 35, Btanley-street, Paddington. — 














TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


r / ‘HE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 

MENT as CLERK of WORKS or General Foreman. Good 
draughtsman, expert at quantities aud measuring. Good references, 
Address, A. Z. Pust office, Portobelio-road. No*ting-hitl 


VHE Advertiser, an energetic Man, with 
good experience in Railwsys, Sewers, and Brickwork, well up 
in Measurements, and a thorough knowledge of Book-keeping, 





ving 
| wishes for m » Str al ION with an established Builder and Con- 


‘and testimonials, — Address, 





tractor, f 
X. 1, 154, Leutenball-street EC. 


TO HOUSE DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


YHE Advertiser is open to an ENGAGE- 

_ MENT as MANAGING or WORKING FOREMAN. Is practi- 
cally a Plumber and Decorator. Understands the harmony of colour 
and first-class work. Has had considerabie experience in preparing 
specifications and estimates for general repairs, and also in the 
management of a large jobning builder’s business. Is alxo a good 
Seen nie , ALPHA, 18, Frederick-place, Caledonian- 
road. 











T 
\WVANTED, to 0 Te YOUTH inal 


Joiner’s hop. Aged 17. Had three years’ experience at the 





by a practical Man. Is well experienced in taking plaster- 
844, Off Offic xe ve of * ‘The Buii der.” 


Labour only.—Address, 
W EMPLOYMENT: as PLUMBER or Three- ween Hand. Can 
do zine-work or gasfiuing. Town or country.—Address, J. H. at 
Mr. Hatton’ *, Boot- “maker, Warton lane, Islewo.th, Middlesex. 


ANTED, by yay Advertiser, c cons mstant | 





WANTED, STAIRS, - SHOP - FRONTS, 
contract - ~ Addr ess, R. om ce of - ‘The Builder.’ 


\ AN ‘TED, by a respectable Man, of busi- 
bess poet. P| and active and intelligent aril: age 32, 

situation as CUknK aud SALESMAN in a Marble ienatiahons. a0 or | 

as Cierk and Timekerper in any Mapufacturing Establishment in 





Town Countr,. Good references.—Address, B. W. 8, Allington- ewe 
street, Pimiico, 3. W. | 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
» va 

We NTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

4 y. aig Man, aged 20. Can keep prime costs, good draughts- 

nab, write a good ha.d, aud weil up iv the generai routine of a 

Builder’s Uffice.—acdress, X ¥. =. Great Dover-street, aaah, Bs yennes-andanc 8.E. 








amen ee — 


To BU ILDERS: AND OTHERS. 


\ "ANIED, by a good practical Carpenter, | 

Jviner, and Staircase Hand, PIECEWORK, iu large or 
small jobs (iabour ouly), Town or country. Gentlemen building | 
Will hud this to their advantage.—Adaress, C. E. C. 106, intel. 
street, Uniwn- road, Borougo. 


| 

| dhe Builder.” 
Sashes and Frames, Greenhouses, Conservatories, &c. by | ————_——_— 

| 


W 


| objection to a country job. First-clars testimonials und refersnces, | 


trade Address, E. GT, * Lonsdale: romd, Bayswater, , W. 





To DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS AND BUILDERS. 


\VJANTED, a Ri ENGAGEMENT, as 
MANAGING or WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Has 
had great experience. A first-class decorator ; good designer, gilder, 
and writer; fair arainer of woods aud marble; and thoroughly 
acquainted with measuring and estimating.—Addreas, 749, Office of 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 18, 


who has bern five years in the trade, a SITUATION as 


W 


| IMPROVER to the Piumbing aud Zine Work.—Address, J. T. L, 9, 


Broughton-street, Queen's- 8- Toad Ex:ensiou, Battersea, 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. | 


ANTED, by a steady practical Man, a 


Re- ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN, No | 





Carpenter and juimer by trade. Aged 35.—Address, A. B. care of Mr. 


| ee 148, Lity-road, B.C, 
To "ARCHITECTS. 





|W ANTED, in a short time, by the Adver- | % 


tier, a SITUATION in @ good Office (London preferred), | 
which wili offer faciiities for improvement. Has been five years 
with an Architect in the country. Can prepare drawings from rongh | 
tketwhes, aud get out Getalis under ng te 1ou. Salary not so much 
an object as impr ent. &c.— Address, H. A. Office of 








= TO BU ILDERS AND DECORATORS 
\ TANTED, by the Advertiser, many years | 

engaged as For eman cf Painters in a Senden firm, a BITUA- 
TION as Ge AINEK and WRITER, or as a Foreman Town or 
country. —Addies, JAMES, 2, Wellington- place, Liverpool-road, 
Islinxton, N. 


WANTED, GRAINING and MARBLING | 


by Piece wen. —Add: X. Y. 91, Char. ton-st Oaki 
Rf, eas, sington-street, Oakiley- 





“The Builder.” 
TO TIMBER-MERCHANTS. . | 
ANTED, by a respectable Married Man, | 


. ~ 4 

i 
W & SITUATION ‘as SALESMAN. Firat-cims references.— | 
—— A. B.3, Aeuton-street, Brunswick-squarcc, W.C. | 


TO GAS FACTORIES, FITTERS, AND OTHERS. 
JANTEv, by a Young Man, about 32, | 
a SITUATI«UN in the above line, or to Take Charge of a large 
Establishment. Can lay and repair mains, &c. — Address, J. H. | 
| 4 Den bigh-terrace, Nottiug-hill. | 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVE1‘ ORS, 


\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, who is an) 


accurate Surveyor and Leveller, aad an expeditious 
Draughtsman, » SITUATION as ASSISTANT; has bad considerable 
€Xprrience in town draivage and water supply, — Address, A. B. re 
Higher Chathaw-street, Stretford-road, Manchester 





\ TANIED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as) 


soTIM TOR, MEASURER, and QUANTITY CLERK ; isa 


WANTED, by 


TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- | 
TION as smi ra, Stove, Range and Geverai Fitter.— Address, 
814, Office of “* The Builder.” 


TO 6UILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 
the Advertiser, an EN-| 
GAGEMENT as WORKING FOREMAN, or otherwise, over | 


Smiths and Fitters. Is well acquaimted with hot and cold water | 
work,— Address, $13, Office of ‘‘ Tne Builder.” 





| 





fair craughteuau ; no objection to fill up ume in posting 
if required. ey moderate, Good eer a as Cc. 
| 


Stracey's Library, 2, Hanover-place, Regent's-park, N. 
ANTE D, ““e “ENGAGEMENT, as | * 


W CLERK of Wonks, in or pear town preferred. The Lawer | 





tiser has a goou practical knowledge of buiiding. Gvod references.— 
Address, Si, Office | of ard ‘The Builder.” 


\ }ANTED, by a steady Young Man, an 

ENGAGEMENT, for four or five months’ work, as GRAINER 
and MARBLEK. Can do paperhanging.— Address, stating wages, H. 
WAToUN, 20, rsncras-strect, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 








TO STONE MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


Tr 

W 'ANTED, by a middle-aged married 

Man, « SITUATION as MANAGER, GENSRAL FOKEMAN, 
CLERK of WORKS, or BOUKKEEPER. Has bad the entire control 
of a marble aud sionemasou's wharf for upwards of six years, is pro- 
ficient in all incesurem: bts, ——- eping, both by single aud double 
entry, a first-class Has no objection 
to the country or to go sbuendi~ pay A. 8. 7, Frederick-mews, 


Portsea-piace, Connaught-square, W. 
+ : 
W ANTED, by a practical Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, as CLERK of WOKKS or GENERAL 
FOREMAN. Has bad great experieuce assuch on first-class jube. Is 
@ Neat and expeditious draughtsman, peispective or otherwise. Firet- 
and ls, — Address, W. N. 46, bookham- 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 








Class 

street, Hoxton, N. 

W ANTED, “by 2 . teeter ‘STAIRCASE 
HAND, a air ATION to superintend any quantity of 

Staircase aud Handrail Work, vy the Piece or otherwise, Would fill 

Up time at other joimer’s work if requised.—Address, W. 3B. 6i, 

pecan ramen Waiworth. 


TO BUILDERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND DECORATORS. 
\ TANIED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
FOREMAN. or WORKING FOREMAN of JOINERS, &c. 
has held a sim'lar situation many years; could keep the becian, 
Good references.— Address, 826, Office of “ Tne Builder.” 


| Good bookkeeper. 


‘ 
“lW ANTED, a SITUATION, as 
IMPKOVER io PLUMBING. Town or country. Five } Aanar i 
experience, Good character from last employmeut.—Adaress, E. J. | 
No. 11, New-street, Govent Garden, W.C. | 


TO HvUSs& DECORATORS, 


\ TANTED, | by an experienced Hand, | 
thoroughly conversant with the trade, ar nga gor ahd p 
Can 


FOLEMAN, or to Manage a and es' » | 
Fvur years’ reference.—Address, B, 59, Loddiges: | | 
romi, St, Lhomas’s-square, Hackney. 


WANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, ‘as 


FOREMAN of BRICSLAYEKS. Would be willing wo take 
piccework.—Addvess, 728, Uifice of “The Builder.” | 


- ah . { 
W AN'TED, by an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS,an ENGAGEMENT, or as Manager to a Builder. 
Age 35. Twenty years’ practical experience. References to eminent 
London architects, No objection to a temporary eugagement, post- 
ing neglected books, or making Suilders’ pians,--Addiess, CLEKK of 
haan Ma Mr. Pike's, Stationer, Whitehorse-strect, Piccadilly, 
Londou, 








/ 








TO JOINERS’ FOREMEN AND OTHERS. 
( NE POUND BONUS will be paid by the 
y Advertiser for an INTRODUCTION to a food 8b: P. Day or 
piece work.—Address, J. Mr. Chap ‘s, 44, t, Oxford- 


treet. 
‘ 
ANDRAILS and STAIRS.—An ex- 
perienced SYAIRCASE HAND is in want of an ENGAGE- 
MENT, iv or near London ; any amount of work dove cheaply, and 
oo the shortest po*ice. ‘Piecework prefer ‘eseuces if re- 
quired, — —Address, 796, Otfice . vc “The | Builder.” 


}VENING EMPLOYMENT WANTED, 


to PREPARE PLANS, TRACINGS, QUANTITIES, &c. or 











assist Builders with their Accounts, on moderate terme, and with 


the greatest de-patch.— Address, 8. [. 8. Office of “ Toe Batlder.” 


LERK of WORKS or GENERAL FORE- 


MAN.—The Advertiser seeks a RE-nNGAVEMENT. Com 





| petent to superintend apy class of building, including courbes, 


Town or country. References of the first order fur abil ty, integrity, 
and general moral charaeter. Age 38.—Address, 807, Office of * The 
Builder.” 


PRACTICAL FORKFMAN BRICKLAYER 
is in WANT of « RE-ENGAGEMENT, or Brickwork Piece- 
work (labour only). Nine years’ refereuce.—Address, 8. 10, Orchard- 
rrace, Kail-street, Kensington. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


THOROUGHLY experienced Man re- 
| Builder's Foreman. 


quires a RE- ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or 
G 
| Address, 681, Uffice of “* The Builder.” 


t to go abruad, — 

‘YOUN G MAN, who has had 3 years 

in the cormmirtae, wishes to (MPRUVE himself 

ina ey where there is 4% 4 of work. ood refereuce, Moderate 
wages expected.— Address, M. B. “ Press” Office, Barnet. 


LDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


PRACTICAL Man, of several years’ 

















| £\ experience, is desirous of undertaking the DUTIES of an 
of a 





OFFICE, and to assist in the general 
| Good references. —Address, A. B. Mr, Panueil’s, 
| Dorset-street, Clapham-road, 8. 


TO AKCHITECT:. 


Halstead-place, 





GENTLEMAN requires an ENGAGE- 


MENT, in London, as saan? Three years in last sita- 


| ation.— Address, 751, Office of ‘* The Buil 





RESPCTABLE "Young. Man, aged 24, of 
education, wishes to APPR&NTIVE himeeir to the é 
| PeNTERING ana JOINERING in @ substantial London Firm, 
premium given, and salary expected.—Address, A. B. 33, 
road, won, 





AINTERS, BUILDER, &c, 


YOUNG. MAN wishes for a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, as PAINTER, GLs4ZIBR, and PAPER- 
HANGER. Can undertake graining, marbling, &c if required. Firs’ 
class references from last employers.—Addrese, J. B. 11, Little College- 
street, Westminster, 


GENTLEMAN wishes to RECOMMEND 

his CAKPENTER or CLERK of the WORKS. He bas lived 

| lourteen years in his service, and uuderstands ali kinds of estate 
works.—Appiy to W. FRKUGBR, Keg aye, Suffolk. 





YOUNG GENTLEMAN, having had ten 

years’ experience in the general dates of au ARCHITEC- 
12USAL ASSISTANT, desires a RK-ENGAGEMENT.—Address, 811, 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, engaged with 
Gothic Architects during the last wight Years, ia preparing 
WuiiDg aud fiuished drawings aud perspectives, aud in supsrinten d- 
ing buudi in course of erection, wili be open to an ENGAGE- 











TO BUILDERS, ROAD MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, a 
Carriage-way Pavior, Street M sou, Gravite Dresser (wood 
bricks, Durch ciiukers, or tiles), to TAKE WoxkK by the PIECE, 
Labour only. Good testiwontais and references.—Address, JAMES 
COUSEMLSE, No. 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar. 





wa NTED, a "RE - “EN NGAGEMEN T as 
CENERAL FOREMAN, or to take charye of a job. Town or 

country. Carpenter by trade.  horvuguly competent. Good refer- 

ence.— Address, F. BK. 15, Denbigh-terrace Noth, Battersea, 8.W. 





MKvT on the 24th instant.—Address, 812, Office of “*The Builder.” 
ARCHITEC.8. 
A GENERAL . ‘ASSISTANT is in WANT 
of an ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly versed in construction, 
detail, &c. Has also a to knowleage of perspecuve.— Address, 809, 
Office of “ The Builder. 


A 





JUNIOR ASSISTANT is in WANT of 
a oo in an Archstect’s ~ Surveyor’s office, Good 
—Address, KE. A. Pourtland-iodge, Atikins- 








O BUILDERS AND CONTRAC' 


y 
W TANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

our- DOok FUREMAN, or Charge of # job, in town or 
country. Has just completed extensive viu works. Testimonials 
first-class. Security if sa |.— Address, iB HOTTEN, 6, Whitley- 
terrace, Caledonian-road 





pe Ce llr 3. 
A GOOD DRAUGHISMAN and expedi- 
tious General Assistant is nuw DISENGAGED. 1s well 
— = the various duties of the al p 
Senea, 8 permoanency, ‘ate.— Address, AROMITROT, 1%, 
Butheriand- ‘guess South, Belgravia, 8.W.| 











